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A Flag with 46.200 Stars 


Tue service flag of the Bell System 
had 46,200 stars on May 1. It has a 
lot more now. Telephone men and 
women are serving with the armed 
forces everywhere. 

Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 
importance of the telephone job 


back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters say, 


“to keep on plugging. 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff for 
fighting if the rest of the Bell Sys- 
tem wasn’t sticking to the job and 
pushing through the calls that get 
things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a war 
especially a big one like this.” 
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% Your continued help in making only vital calls to 
war-busy centers is more and more essential every day. 
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The Shape of Things 
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been brilliantly conceived and meticul 
und, it is clear, we have developed a punch whict 
both sutprised and shaken the enemy. In fact, the It 
backbone is visibly cracking as invasion of the n 
becomes an early probability. 
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MUSSOLINI'S TOTTERING REGIME IS BEING 
subjected to political as well as military assault, and the 
question of how long it can survive has ceased to be 
academic. Seldom in war has there been a greater oppor- 
tunity for skilled political strategy. But such a strateg 


to be fully effective, must be constructive, and the weak- 


ness of the joint ultimatum delivered to the people 


Italy by the President and Mr. Churchill is its ra 


negative appeal. It correctly seeks to drive a wedge be- 


tween the Italians and their fascist oppressors and warns 


j 


that the sole hope of survival lies in ‘‘honorable capit 


mn’ , } : } f 
tion.’ But there is no suggestion of what sort of govern- 


ment will succeed that of Mussolini; no 1 

extended of a chance for Italians to choose their 
rulers. This kind of appeal may encourage piecemea 
renders; it might even foster a palace revolution; it 
not light the spark of revolt in a dispirited and hur 
people. Nor do we believe that the workers and pea 


will find much inspiration in the military governm 
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presumably as a model of 
Inevitably such 


we have installed in Sicily— 

what is in store for the whole of Italy. 
in administration must operate through the local aut hori- 
1 to be mem- 
ndent on 


ties, and since all Italian office-holders hac 


bers of the party, this means we shall be dep 
the cooperation of Fascists, even though the party itself 
is to be suppressed. It is difficult to see how this situation 
ould be avoided altogether, but we ought to take steps 
quickly to fill the political vacuum w hich will exist in 
Italy with the ove hates of the Fascists. We can hardly 
make progress in this direction by _— all polit- 
ical activity and refusing to deal with exiled anti-Fascists. 
va 
IN THE CURIOUS ARGOT OF 
nacy Admiral Robert of Martinique has 
Translated, this 


AMERICAN 
“expressed 
a desire to reli inquish his enthority.” 
means that Vichy’s last viceroy in the Americas has been 
starved out of his hole. The State Department's cryptic 
about Robert was forthright simplicity 


Henri- 


Etienne Hoppenot, w ho was designated by the Frenct 


Committee of National Lil 


indeed utilizing that authority to secure 


announcement 
compared with its comments on his successor, 
eration. Accepting Hoppe- 
not’s authority 
American 
State Departmen 
recognition of the appointee from the faintest suspicion 


military interests in the Caribbean zone—the 


is careful to divorce its profitable 


that it recognizes those who appointed him. The accept- 


I 
ance of Hoppenot’s designation, reads the announce- 
ment, “is not to be construed as affecting either pro or 
yn the question of this government 's relations with the 
French Committee of National Liberation.” In short, 


tion is not to be construed. It is to be left suspendec 1 
in that fog of unreality which conceals even from the 
President the truth that the French Empire, 
000,000 inhabitants, is a fighting ally, that it is admin- 


the a 


with 40,- 


red by a committee, sitting in Algiers, with at least 

is much claim to recognition as the exiled government 
of Poland London, In this same fog our allies 
ire beginning to lose sight of us altogether. From Lon- 
Parsor Jr., reports to the New York 


nent of the British and 


Herald T1 ne the disappoint 

Russian governments over our refusal to join in a three- 
power recognition of the Algiers committee. “Being 
patient allie he writ e British and Russians have 
withheld action hile hoping that a_ revelation of 
reality and common sense might strike Washington.” 


If we were the State Department we would construe 


this as con 


A GOOD MANY GOOD PEOPLE THINK THAT 
the Pr lent’s rebuke to Messrs. Wallace and Jones will 
a healthy tonic to a divided and bickering Admin- 
‘sident, having issued instruc- 
ts, “had to” 


tions against the airing of official disagreemen 





The NATION 






do just what he did. With this interpretation v 
agree. It seems to us to ignore the political reality behind 
the administrative facade—the struggling for control be. 
tween the most conservative group in the government 
and the group which is trying to use the federal machip. 
ery to hasten the wi inning of the war even at the expense 
of the guaranties and safeguards which big business has 
generally tried to exact as the price of cooperation. The 
Vice-President would never have attacked Mr. Tones 
openly if the President had backed up with action 
verbal support of Wallace and the Board of Econ 

Warfare. Instead of doing so, he not only let Wallac 


carry the ball but failed to provide the necessary inter. 


ference. It was suggested in a résumé of the case } 
Jack Beall in the New York Herald Tribune last Sunda 
that Mr. Wallace had “taken up” with the President the 
advisability of making a public attack on Mr. Jones 
although he had not checked “the actual contents of his 
statement.’’ But even ‘assuming that the President was 
genuinely surprised and felt that he had to admonis! 
till believe he could have d 


10Nne it tn 


the adversaries, we s 
a way that would not have jettisoned a vigorous Nex 
Deal agency and turned its functions over to a reactionary 
henchman of Mr. Jones—while continuing the latter 
in financial control. The fact that he presented this 
major victory to his chief opponents seems sure p 
that today political appeasement is the President's own 
guiding directive. “ 
PRODIGAL JOHN L. LEWIS IS ABOUT TO 
return to the paternal mansion. The fatted calf | 
in this case the Progressive Mine Workers of Illinois— 
is ready, and the benedictions have been amply re- 
hearsed. Those who fear that labor’s bad boy is returning 
home with the idea of standing Father William on 
head and taking over the house have relied on D 
Tobin of the Teamsters’ Union to bar the way. The re- 
liance proves to have been misplaced. Mr. Tobin 
of the New 
American Federation of Labor, not only welcomes Lewis 
in the name of unity but has some pretty harsh things 
to say about “political office-holders who interfere in a 
’ It seem 


eal’s most ardent champions within 


way in the cementing of the labor movement.’ 
strangely unclear to Tobin and other Federation officials 
that nothing could be more calculated to prevent units 
between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. than the su 
of Prodigal John’s maneuver. It is not at all far-fetched 
to suppose in fact that this is one of his prime objective 
The man who broke away from the Federation to found 
the C. I. O. and then broke away from the C. I. O. whe: 
he lost caste is clearly a devotee of power, not unity. His 
present plans, we suspect, have more to do with building 
an anti-New Deal political machine than with “cement: 
" What prompts Tobin to acc 

A 


ing the labor movement.’ 
~aiy A 


Lewis's bid at face value is anybody's guess. 
Wechsler of PM reports that with the prospect of 
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Federation, Tobin emerges 


id not be licked,” 
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Wechsler adds, “with 
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GOVERNMENT'S AC HONS 
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nue to speak louder tian ifs words. A Fou 
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lidarity of the A 


meri 


or 1 he e sien 
ir more Pollyanna-like correspondents and commen- 
¢ A 


; . : ing ’ , faa *"Tha 
to begin hanging out the flag. “The 


eee ai “ear Tl etan? eyith th an 
said Storni, “will stand with the other Ameri 


1s to which she Is summon 


ations 1n all those frei 
Taos ff 


r commitments of honor an 


rican COO} eration.” A few days later the wish! 
1 : ye 
ers were Still more € ncourag req pya 


berto Guani, chairman of the mers re! 


rol tO Al 
ry Committee for Political Defense of the ives 
This announced the appointment of an aad iaih 


isterial committee to examine the relation be- 


Resolutions Nos. 1 and 17 of the Rio conferen 
of relations with the Axis 


’ 


1 recommended rupture 
17 dealt with subversive 


rs: No. 
the inter-ministerial committee was to examine the 


activities. The tas 
to the second without 
The fact that the ques- 


rought up at all gave 


sibility of giving full effect 
ously carrying out the first. 
1 of implementing No. 1 was 


a ls 
oO nopel Fu 


suggest ions that 


the Ramirez government 
yout to jump on our side of the fence. Since then, 


ver, the fascist regime in Buenos Aires has fooled 
ptimists by its own interpretation of 
ties."” For while it has suppressed the Nazi Federa- 
f Welfare and Cultura! Clubs, it has also cracked 


“subversive 


on eight pro-United Nations societies on the 
ground that they have been infiltrated by “Communists 
excuse will 


bbels and M 


in Argentina, whose 


seem thin enough to everyone ex = 
ase of t 


{00,000 members include the 


artin Dies, especially in the c 


+ PCT te sec 1 ha try f nurhiel 
respected names in the country. Meanwhile most « 
turbed 


ie pro-Nazi groups continue to operate undis 
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FRENCH CULTURE MAY BE IN TED 


”  - Sean crt where eto! 
é e, but French couture still 


; , 7 
{PORARY 
Carries on, according to 
; . — : ‘ 

LDieudonne ( oste, wno mana 


ged to “escape” from 


Nazi-controlled Paris last September with several trunks 
of it Mme Coste, who herself provides complete 
hes make the woman, gave a spirited pic- 

Paris” “gay parties... go to 
Longchamps and the races just as they used to,” where 


wome 


re of a “valiant where 


| ae ° ° } } 
on bravely “start out the morning in the dress 


y intend to keep on all day. At night they ride 


in oh 


) the theater or restaurant wearing a dress that may 


The names in Mme Coste’s 
roll of those who are keeping up the morale of Paris, 


ler Nazi auspices, are well known—Maggie Rouff, 


sparkle lightly with sequins.” 


Green's imminent retirement from the presidency of the 
as a leading candidate. “He 


Lewis's 


can nations persuaded some 
A reryter 
Argentine 
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by her duties of pan- 


Piguet, 
Cost 
satin 












Balenciaga, Lelong, Alix, | 
e eagerly 


Balenciaga with full 


violet fiowers, a pink jersey Alix, an evenit 


Piguet. She didn’t say 
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HE statement issued by Under Secretary of W 
Patterson on the situation at the Wright Aeror 
cal Corporation is unworthy of an ofiicial wl S 
1 the past shown himselt forthright and indepen 


Its net 


Arm 


fF } ‘ ] — . the faa . : 
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“ r aA é hitter } fe lor | ‘ 
committee and to whitewash the Dro ccdau Side st€ 
oe gp ea ee Oe a a eee ee — 

y Air Corps. It may, indeed, be true that conditions 


at tl 


than 


statements 


irom 


atten 


1e Lockland, Ohio, plant were “much less sensational] 


, " 
some of the inferences drawn in recently publishe 
i 
But improvement Ore C » come 
ight Iicecian - al i +! 
a straight admission of abuses ul ( nan 


ipt to gloss over the facts. Public criticism will be 


prio for both the company and the inspection corps, and 


it Is € 


mitte 


sae . a” ° “ +} a | e ¢ 
sy to believe Senator Truman's r t { his com 
e's aden were “exceeding ( te 
} 1; ] - 7 } f t ’ 7 "1 ‘ + hea , 
the light of the 1,286 pages of sworn testimony on 
! » hk ] 


which the; 
The fact is tl 
Under 


most 


bureaucracy 


from 


Benn 


Truman ¢ 


forg: 


that honest 


ished 


La. ) ; . ~ , ¢ . 
iat the Paiterson statement, whether 


Secretary realizes it or not, is bi 

important of a serics of steps taken Dy the army 

1 4 + | ] 

oO keep the facts or at least th 
I 


the public. The first v 
ett E. 


eur full impor 
as when Drigadier Gen 


Meyers of the Army Air Fi assured the 


mmittee that nothing irr ry ( ( 
pl nN It \ i> al [ ti eS as f i Ss : i nec Ji 
e in its own hearings disc t tests ' 
faisified, records destroye nd if f 

d to enable the company to get by with defective 

and substandard parts and engines. The com ee foun 
army inspectors were browbeaten and pun 
by higher-ups for doing their duty. It accuses 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank C. Greulich, chief inspector 


of the Army Air Forces, of misrepresentation. It says 


that tl 


action 


ef af 
oT ol 


1¢ Office of the Air Inspector has still taken m 


looking toward the investigation and punishment 
icers who attempted to dec 


ive the committee. The 








rmys own board of investigation under Licutenant 
General William S. Knudsen finally confirmed most of 
the facts found by the Truman committee | ht to 
minimize their importance. This 1s a s e to 
take toward conduct that was hurting the morale of 
workers and inspectors and might well have endangered 

ves of our own airmen and those of our all The 


Under Secretary would do better to use 


noe an ! Mm 


C4i1N1LI_ Alii 


re in house-cleaning. 


Seven Years of Franco 


HE seventh anniversary of the German-Italian- 
Spanish uprising finds the Franco regime moving 


rapidly toward crisis. Placed in power by Hitler and Mus- 


solini, Franco for two and a half years enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the strong military position of the Axis. Today, 


: ; ae 
rins to lose ground, Franco begins to slip 
I 


; the Axis be 


nt sign of deterioration is the way his 


with it. An eloqu 
own representatives abroad talk about him. Recently an 
official of an American relief organization returned 
ad been seeking transit through 
isand European refugees. In Lon- 


» Duke of Alba, the Spanish am! 


btain the necessary clearance from Madrid. “Is the 


assador, 


- ; } yrke ack xe mM tt W949 inle 
matter urgent,” the Duke asked, “or can it wait a ple 
could 


replied the Duke, “‘let 


yf months?” The visitor admitted that the request 


be temporarily delayed. “Then,” 


us wait. In two months the request may we Il have to be 


During the 


other than Franco.” 


‘Ilman to Madrid the 


addressed to someone 
Archbishop Spx 


churchman was frequently asked whether the 


American 
Allied 


irmies would guarantee the safety of the conservative 


visit Ol 


class in case of what is called in Spain the segunda 
vuelta, 
These revealing symptoms appeared at about the time 


that the Spanish monarchists addressed a 
Franco asking for a restoration of the throne. Although 
American newspapers carried only brief extracts from 
that document, every word of it is interesting. The fol- 
lowing phrases are worth particular attention: ‘“The end 
of the World War will have serious repercussions on the 
yain 


life of every nation, When the peace is signed, S; 
must not be found still in a period of transition. Our 
country must begin now to build a state machinery con- 
sonant with the established traditions of Spain and 
adapted to the present circumstances. Only in that way 
can we prepare our nation to meet the brutal assaults 
of internal and external forces of dissolution and revolt.” 

The message of the Monarchists is, as anyone can see, 
something more than a subtle criticism of the present 
regime. It is a public notice of bankruptcy. Yet it would 
be unrealistic to conclude that the Franco dictatorship 


will be summarily displaced or that its growing weak- 
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. >]. ; }} . 
ness Makes its adherence 


While Monarchist 


to the Axis no longer a matter 





1 


of concern. plans find backing 





Vatican Rome, and perhaps in Washington and Lond 





} 


Franco continues to benefit from the material and 






matic support supplied by the Allies and to render 





able service to the Axis. His weak position at home 





not, for instance, prevent him from suggesting 





when the Allies appear to be winning, or proposi: 





limitation of aerial warfare when the industrial cent 






of the Reich begin to crumble under the fierce attacks 
British and American bombers. It does not prevent h 
from continuing to act as the main agent of the A) 
in Latin America. In carrying out these important mis 
sions he can count on the facilities extended to him by 
Anglo-American policy. His agents travel everywher 
On visas supplied by the democracies. The sea lanes 
South American ports are open to his ships. In § 
America his priests agitate every Sunday against the 

of atheist Russia and condemn the destruction of 









cathedral of Cologne. 
That Franco’s influence in Latin America is beginni: 






to cause alarm at least in liberal quarters in Washi: 





was indicated by the resolution introduced by Repres 





tive John Coffee asking that a committee be app 





to investigate Falangist activities in the Western H 





y ¢ 


phere. Even some officials who have ranked amon 





staunchest supporters of the “Christian General” 





come to the conclusion that a change of rulers in S 





would serve the cause of the United Nations in An 





They are beginning at last to realize that the influ 





Franco is not merely encouraging clerical react 





Latin America but is wholly enlisted on the side of 
Axis. It is in this light that their recent maneuver 
a restoration of the monarchy may be understood. 7 






diplomacy of expediency and balance of power that 
stroyed the Spanish Republic and supported Franco's t 
ror is now being manipulated to place Don Juan on t 






throne of Spain. 

The attempt is ridiculous rather than irritating. In 
case it comes too late. In the year or two immediate! 
following the end of the civil war the people of Sp 
might possibly have accepted a solution which wo 
have freed them from the yoke of Franco and 
Falange. Today they see the decline of the Axis abro 









and at home a regime in utter chaos. They have he: rd 
the Allied pledge that this is a war for democracy, : 
they are determined to accept no half-freedoms in 
place of real freedom under the republic. Not even a 
transitional solution could a monarchy be made accept: 
able. Kings do not ascend the throne to rule for a single 
winter. The republic is the only real and lasting solu 
tion for Spain. Those diplomats who seek in royal 
plots the answer to their self-made dilemma will 0 
add another explosive problem to the task of organizing 


post-war Europe. 
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Washington, July 16 
RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT has again run out on 
his friends. The letters to Wallace and Jones are a 
repetition of the “plague o’ both your houses.” In 
A 1937 this craven tactic drove from progressive ranks 
ne who might have been America’s ablest labor leader 

id of the dark menace that he is today. In 1944 

it will probably cost Henry Wallace the Vice-Presidency, 

Jew Deal its most promising leader. When the firing 
ot in the Little Steel strike, Roosevelt turned im- 
irtially on the workers who believed in him and those 

hot them down. Now, smugly even-hand led, 

rebukes the loyal and the disloyal, the — ati 


+] 


risked his political future for the war effort and the 
int who sabotaged it. Justice itself could not be 
blind. 
» one would gather the true state of affairs from the 
President's complacent epistle of July 15. Until April 13, 
?, power over the importation of strategic materials 
livided between Jones’s Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
tion and Wallace’s Board of Economic Warfare. On 
late the President issued a directive placing full 
r in the BEW and instructing Jones to provide it 
the necessary funds on order. Jones has ignored and 
veyed the Presidential directive. Instead of enforcing 
rder, the President decides to punish both men, the 
vho was carrying out instructions and the one who 
iolating them. This may be the comfortable way 


it 18 not g 


had gone to the } Sonat ite e Appropri: ations Commit: 


rood administration. 


for an amendment McKellar which enim pw 


by law the veto over material im 


ports which 
taken from Jones by Presidential directive. Jones was 
in the position of going over his chief's head to 
Congress. So serious a challenge to the President's author- 
called for summary action if White House instruc- 
were to be taken seriously in the future. Jones is 
erful man, but the President, if he took his courage 
i his hands, is more powerful. A fight between them 
might hurt Roosevelt in 1944, but Roosevelt could ask for 
Jones's resignation as Secretary of Commerce and Federal 
Loan Administrator, and my guess is that in a show- 
. down the Texan would knuckle under rather than re- 
linquish a potent national position he might never 
over. Roosevelt chose weakly to overlook Jones’s in- 
ibordination. 
What the President, with all his power, feared to do, 
the Vice-President accomplished. The political reasoning 
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‘acrimonious public debate 
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committees, 


was answering false allegations made in 


fore the Senate Ap 


who violated the agreemen 


t reached at the 


with 


propriation s Committee. It 


1 


yrnes and Wallace b; 





k on Walla It is J ) 
red ] ( wish that there be no ( res- 
s ( ition of this affair. It was Jones 10 
for iquiry by his friend Senator George and 
t . | ce Committee and tried to stir up another: 
] e. Here ag the innocent are pun- 

I 1 U { ostens bly 
Actua Oo! { nn t re punil h d The BEW 
lished; n RFC. Jones's friend, Leo T. 
( yw s head of a new Office of Economic 
Warfare. He does, indeed, take from the RFC those sub- 
sidiaries et 1 in importing materials, but these 
subsidiaries remain dependent on Jones and the RFC 


rnes is given final authority over 
Thus 


for their funds. By, 


vith policies laid down by Hull. 


Lj rts in In 
a right-wing quadrumvirate—Crowley, Byrnes, Hull, 


of the Four Freedoms and all de- 


fenders of constitutional government will rejoice 
at President Roosevelt's public rebuke to Congress 
of July 13 for its efforts to purge 
» distinguished liberals from the federal service. In 
Washington officials have wondered, 


metimes despairingly, when and how the Chief Execu- 


e this issue, 
-gislative inquisitors were cheated of an immedi- 


ate and sweeping victory by their own intra-mural and 
intra-psychic confusions rather than by any warning 
igainst their endeavors from the White House. They 
still hope to enjoy a Roman holiday next fall. For they 


have now created a situation in which the President is 


forced to take counter-measures or surrender all along 


the line when Congress reconvenes. His announcement 


that he will submit a message at that time repudiating 
the bill of attainder and presumably asking Congress to 

ofr ig the on ni oO y O- ] ; - 
reconsider is the opening gun in a long-overdue execu 
ti yunter-attack on legislative vindictiveness and irre- 


sponsibility 

James Lawrence Fly and Harold L. Ickes, both among 
the few forthright New Dealers left in the Administra- 
tion, are the ultimate targets of the purgers. As usual in 


struck at not directly but through 


’ 


h cases, they are 


allegedly ‘subversive’ subordinates—in this case, Good- 


win B, Watson and William E. Dodd, Jr., of the Federal 
Communications Commission and Robert Morss Lovett of 
all slated to be ousted 


unti-fascists and for keeping “bad 


the Department of the Interior, 
for being prematur< 


company” in their early efiorts to awaken America to its 


The Purgers and the President 
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In Rayburn or Byrnes the President may think he h 
running suited to the political clim 


1944. But he through Wallace, 


that he himself has represented in the minds 


mate better 


has struck a blow 
1aS StTrTUCK a DIOW, 


masses. Leon Henderson, Thurman Arnold, Henry W 
] this is the roll in recent months of the 


has sacrificed to the right. The man 


New Deal 


‘ ] tha +) imt t ] Trav 
created tne seems intent on destroying 


fore he leaves office in his flaccid retreat before the bour.- 


bons of his own party. Isn't it time for labor 

left to look around for new leadership? Newer 
r1otably Wallace and Willkie, are providing a courage 
idealism that contrasts more and more hopefully 
the appeasement policies Roosevelt is steadily pur 
in both domestic and foreign policy. 








peril. The same House majority which sanctioned ( 


Lind 


smear Campaign against the FCC voted new fun 
Dies and indorsed the Kerr committee’s demand 
three heads. The committee's first report, incide: 
which urged Congress to take an action plainly 
stitutional, opened with a eulogy of the Constitut 
the style of an old-fashioned Fourth of July o1 
After repeatedly rejecting the House bill of attain 
majority of the Senators compromised, five days | 
Congress adjourned, on the present formula, where! 
the three men are to be deprived of their salaries after 
November 15 unless previously appointed by the Pr 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. On November 1 
moreover, the Kerr committee will resume its inqui 
the scope and effect of which will be determin 
what the President and Senate do. The Cox commit 
is preparing to carry on through the summer. 

No member of Congress can take the position, 
spite Presidential reticence, that he was not advised 
time of the unconstitutionality of the rider. Distinguish 


lawyers in both chambers, most notably Sam Hobbs 
Alabama, pointed this out from the beginning, 
ample citations of authorities. Said Hobbs of the fi 


compromise: ‘‘Multiplying the number of non-judi 
trials is as absurd as trying to make three or a doz 
wrongs constitute a right. Congress has no more const 
tutional power to invade the province of the execut! 
authority by requiring the Chief Executive to submit a} 
pointments of certain named employees to the Senat 
for confirmation than it has to remove them from off 

by more direct legislative action, Neither postponing 
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hether the President was wise in waiting until 
to make known his views is debatable. He could have 
opped Cox by asking the Department of Justice to tn- 
dict the Georgia Congressman for violation of Section 
113 of the United States criminal code. In March, 1942, 
evidence warranting such an indictment was sub- 
tted to the Attorney General—to no avail. “Liberal” 
Mr. Biddle prefers to concentrate on unsuccessful ef- 
to deport Bridges and denaturalize Schneiderman. 
1 President Roosevelt, having allowed the House 
ymumit itself to support of Cox’s witch-hunt, is now 
ering the hunt, with results still uncertain, by for- 
ling certain officials to testify. The President might 
have hampered, if not halted, the Dies-Kerr in- 
to follow the 


1 } ’ 
| agency neads 


tion Dy encouraging a 
nie alt Mike hata — - ee 

e of Fly and Ickes in defending their subordi- 
j 4} 


es; by preventing the Attorney General and the so- 


artmental Committee from giving aid 


Oo. 
-_ 
=) 
om 
— 
Qo. 
y— 
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comfort to Dies; by insisting that the principles of 


merit system be observed by the Civil Service Com- 
BS all . nmaatad iss — ot ln Wise 

in, which has repeatedly cooperated with the Dies 
*T 1 7 Y 2 


ee 1n Seeking tO GISMISS i1perai OTNCiais; and y 


mitt 
nitt 


ting out earlier to the House the unconstitutionality 
isure demanded by the Appropriations Com 
and by the Kerr subcommittee. The latter ste; 
not have altered the result in the lower chamber. 


would have rallied some timid Democrats and a 


1 r fay iT) . matin ne } hh » +} mor 

ber of fair-minded Republicans to oppose the purg- 
na : onl > lew n > ¢ 9 aq . at ! tha 
ind 1f would aimost certainly have prevent« 1¢ 


e from yielding to House pressure 
Tacning las - cam © _ . —— - lL, - ¢ f 
riaving allowed (ne House to maxe the 1ssue on O 


tive pride and prejudice, the President placed him- 
in the position of having to choose—so his e: CS 
perween Two equally painrul CUUISES i} 


failing to appoint Lovett, Watson, and iVod 
r lL. . at ] } 71 ) + . ‘ re! 

reby repudiating Fly and Ickes and inv e 
irgers tO go to work in carnest next autumn benind 


eceptive facade of “clearing” some of the small 


ong those accused by Dies; or (2) reappointing the 


men in question, thereby defying the House, possibly 
Se AFR en eee ae 1 nechans nrecinitating anot 
Ing tneir rejection, ana pernaps preci} Ilating anormer 
4 ‘ 
onstitutional “‘trial’’ in the Senate—which, by the 
y, tried’’ and ‘“‘cleared’’ Watson more than a year 


In the final debate Senator McKellar, after persuading 


I $s 
the Senate to reverse itself through what Senator Clark 


of Missouri termed “‘the most specious, the most il- 


a gical, and the most Ouirageous argument from his 


ever heard on the floor, predicted that the Presi- 


mouth 





the action of Congress invalid. In the s 


land. 


widespread and vocal public support o: 


pending issues. The purgers are well intrenched and d 


Constitution and hope for some minimum of honor an 


liberal voters make known their wishes t 


} 
tC WOuld l nme second ¢ 
rding hea a ced “awe fair nr , wv ¢ 
OPQGiMiP Uile accuseg every alr ODPpwol iy { 
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dealt with.’”’ Representative Taber of New York, | 
ever, reiterated the Cox charges against the FCC and 


ared it ‘‘incredible’’ that the President would app 


P ' . - C > nhen a} r T er the 
the men or the Senate confirm them. I e ( 
] i\ + } ; maled kh + 5) r 
ecutive to have impaled h ‘ R “-o ‘ 
this dilemm 7. ee ae ae Sle Mi, tin 
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his most unscrupulous 0] ponents, many of w 
“planned it that way.” 

But the President has other avenues of action open t 
him, as he suggested in his press statement. Cox can st 
be indicted. The Civil Service Commission and 
FBI, whose collaboration with the purgers—now bet 
ably exposed in The Nation—is known to every agen 


n Washington, can be reformed. Adequate machinery 


an be set up to protect federal employees from intin 


lation and persecution. Congress can, and presumab 
é 
} 


will, be asked in September to repeal its bill of attainder 

an obviously unconstitutional usurpation of executive 
nd judicial powers. Such a request, accompanied by an 
vpinion from the Attorney General, would command 
majority in the Senate. Many Representatives of boti 
parties might well be moved to abandon their recent 
course of blindly following the dictates of the reaction 
aries who control the Rules and Appropriations com 
mittees. And if a majority of the House refuses to re- 

nsider, the President can support Fly and Icke: 

he ¢t] 


keeping the three men in office after November 15, ] 


ng them carry the case to the courts through a suit for 


Ly d 
1 


salaries. What the Supreme Court wil! say on the « 


stitutional issue is not open to doubt 


In the long run the highest judicial tribunal will, if 


need be, vindicate the victims of the purgers and declare 


rt run, the 


vill be one of the President's ability to persuade 


House to redeem itself and to return to American sta: 


irds of fair 


1 
Yia 


y and loyalty to the supreme law of the 
‘his impending test of the President's leadership 
ill have far-reaching effects on the Civil Service, o1 
] 


the war effort, and on the issues of 1944. If the force 


f reaction and monopoly are not to win new victories 


on the home front, the Commander-in-Chief must have 


this as on other 


] 


} 


termined. The coming showdown imposes a duty to 
speak, to organize, and to act upon all who respect t! 


} 


logic on Capitol Hill. To lose this battle in the legis 
ture, even though it be won later in the courts, will | 


discredit Congress as an instrument of democracy 


ind to open the gates at home to the very forces we are 
sworn to destroy abroad, The battle will noi be ost if 


their law- 


makers. 
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FIRST set eyes on a government investigator early 
in 1940. He was tall, bespe: tacled, humorless, and 
he eyed me sharply as he was directed to my desk 
in the office where I work as a minor government 
executive. I was cordial in my greeting and rather excited 
at the prospect of aiding in a man-hunt against some 
desperate criminal, I sat back in my chair expectantly as 

he produced notebook and pencil. 
“We are investigating Bill Smith,’ 
“and I understand you can give us some informa- 


I smiled incredulously. Bill Smith has 


’ 


the investigator 
said, 
tion about him.” 
been a friend of mine since we were boys together, and 
I know no one more law-abiding, honest, and virtuous. 
But to the FBI he had become a government employee 
under suspicion of “subversive connections or being 
linked to Communist organizations.” This was not ap- 
as I was being 


y , y © 
parent to me immediately; I suspected it 


juestioned, and the suspicion was confirmed later by 

the seventeen-page report on Smith which eventually 

reached our office, transmitted by J. Edgar Hoover, head 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The investigator asked me a number of routine ques- 
tions about Smith. His age? How long had I known him? 
cation? His marital state? Then a curiously fanati- 

came into his eyes. Could I tell him why Bill 


cal look 


Smith had grown a beard? What did he have to conceal? 
(He wi 
inordinately self-conscious. ) Why did he sometimes use 
an alias instead of his real name? (When we were boys 


le a receding chin about which he is 


is trying to hi 


ind played on the sand-lot baseball team we nicknamed 
Bill “Hicky” 

ind the name has stuck.) The FBI had received a report 
that Smith had installed powerful radio apparatus in his 
home. What could I 
that Bill’s apartment was cluttered up with loud- 


after some now forgotten pitching hero, 


say about that? (It was perfectly 


ers and amplifiers. But his radio was specially de- 


1 to receive high-fidelity broadcasts from a New 
radio station that broadcasts record concerts. I said 

t was patterned after specifications 
Haggin in his music column in The 
ition.) Did he seem to play only Russian music on his 
phonograph? (I have often deplored Smith's devotion 
to Tschaikow ky ) 

“You say Smith reads The Nation?” The investigator 
“Why, yes,” I replied, 
My ques- 


“Does he 


nounced on my earlier comment 
[ think he has subscribed to it for years 
tioner made a note of this in his notebook. 









Washin ton Gestapo 


XXX 





subscribe to any other subversive publications?” I said 
I did not regard The Nation as subversive. What n 
him think it was? He changed the subject quickly. \ 
did Smith sometimes have Communist newspaper st 

on his desk? (They came in bales from the governn 
clipping agency, which sends us everything that appear 
in print on the subject with which we are concerned. ) 
Does he make a habit of frequenting Russian or for 

(I had to confess that Smith had otf 


eating places? 
p 


praised shashlik, but thought it better to suppre: 


< 


preference for Russian dressing on his salad.) 


The investigator seemed stung by my increasing in- 
ability to take these questions as seriously as he n 
them. I asked their purpose. He said that they we: 
determine Smith’s character and Americanism. Th 
became slightly bellicose. Did I think it was good An 
canism to be always agitating for unionism? Did I k: 
that Smith was reported to have said that all governn 
employees ought to belong to unions? Was I awarx 
Smith was said to have supported sending medical 
to the Spanish Communists? Hadn't Smith made 1 
statements about our government, such as that “m 
Mayor Hague are unfit to hold office”? 


Seeing that my irritation was doing Smith no g: [ 
adopted a conciliatory manner and told the investi 


at length my reasons for knowing that Smith was ; 
citizen. But he went away no more satisfied with 
answers than I was with his questions. And withou 
ing ever seen Smith he prepared a report which indi 
that Smith had Communist tendencies. 

In Smith’s case I was easily able to show that 
charges against him were completely without subs 
and provided no grounds for ousting him from go. 
ment service. Hundreds of other government employ 


; 


have been less fortunate in the same circum 
Lacking old friends to defend them, they are out of jobs 
today, under the undeserved stigma of disloyalty, merely 


because spiteful and malicious persons have malig 
them in secret to government sleuths whose standards « 
“good character” and “loyalty” are those of Father 
Coughlin and Elizabeth Dilling. Smith is still working 
at his job, but the dossier on him remains in government 
files. It is available to any reactionary Congressman who 


wishes to attack him or the agency for which he works. 


° . 1 
My encounter with the investigator who scented sub- 
version in a liking for Russian food and the “Pathétiqu 


was followed by so many similar incidents that I mad 


against 
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business to find out to what extent my experience 


cal of that of others. The chief 


ainst government workers, I learned, are the Civil 


age 


Serv ice 


agencies active 


3ureau of In- 
Com- 


Commission and the Federal 


vestigation. “This police work,” as Civil Service 


ssioner McMullan has called the investigation of 
government employees (1942/522),* is divided almost 


between these two agencies. The commission 


mes the _ to authorize the appointment of per- 





one 10b 
(1943/ 


nst whom com- 


sons to the federal service or their transfer from 


ther “sub ect to character investigation” 
Persons already in the service aga 
ts are made, usually by an anonymous lette 
call to the FBI or Civil Service or by undercover 


ints employed by those agencies, 


r or tele- 


are investigated 


4 
Vy 
. 


ne of demarcation 
investigative agencies 
hand with each other and the witch-hunt- 


mittees of Congress. Civil Service Commissioner 


1 the Dies committee and with Military Intelli- 
There is exchange of in- 
(1943/768). At the 


Dies committee: “We 


> same hearing 
ming told Joe Starnes of the 
of « operation from the Dies 
various investigations we have con- 
(1943/764). 


Attorney General Biddle likewise hailed this cordial 


has been most cooperative. 
g that they had” (DJ1943/ 
he FBI’s area of cooperation also takes in Mili- 
y , the Royal Canadian Mounted 


men on 


The Dies committee ! 
lave given us everythin 
» *y 
} i 
1d Naval Intelligence 


and contact “practically every law- 


nforcement agency” throughout the country (DJ1943/ 
189). One of these contact men, it turned out, was the 
otorious labor spy and chief of the Los Angeles “red 
squad,” William F. (Red) Hynes. 
tage has 
pends practically 


told that 


| his time now on war matters, 


Commissioner Congress 


1e aie 5 of government employees “is a 
on that I have been very much interested in,” that 
personally reads the reports of his investigators 
1942/522, 528, 529). A passion for investigating gov- 
ernment workers developed in the commission almost 
he became a member in 1939. 
ated for over four 


mie diately afte 


y 


Previously, Flemming had been associ 


ears with David Lawrence, who has often used his 
lumn to attack the personnel of the New Deal. 
Before Flemming took the investigation of govern- 

ment workers under his wing, the commission’s Divi- 


* Hearings before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
ropriations on the Independent Offices Appropriation bill for 


ror” 


p. 522, Other hearings are similarly cited. 


) ‘ 


tH aring s befor ttee on the Department of Justice 


Approg tion bill, 


e the game con 











sion of In 


bs ; nm nting elf La . , 
vestigation contined itself to e verifi 


4 - 5 1 > } +} 
of references, quaitficattons, and other nents f 
i 
OY applic ints for governme nt emt ywment,. i rthisys 


essary task four or five investigators and two dozen cler 


» ‘ a 1 
and st enographers sufficed until 1939 December « 
1941 the uM hb - of troatar hs rawr ; 

4-4 nun ef of Investigators Nad rown .) { 
Soon Flemming reported to Convress that he could 1 
at ieast 1.000 (1943/766-67 ) \ then the staff 

. - 1 » 1 r ‘ 
subversion-seekers has been steadily auemented 

¥ ] rt ] 1 

On several occasions Flem: oh ssed the 
' , 

10 O} VY « DIS vestir2 4 » ¢ . c ¢ 
veloping th« biect if ( < c ley ‘ 
to the he 5 f j S are 

1? 1 ’ ’ 
sec} yr violations of lav t t 

n from serv rg ? 
Si ms iZ 7 ) ] Ss 

+ 1 - ; do ¢ Vert 

rsons n y ia 
cult situ [bid. ) ‘ : 

' : 

| on \ } f 
| ; r 
nay av a f 
of person . " (1942/529-30) 

Weak character’ and fiicuit s tor are 
genious euphemisms, as is proved ¢ ind day « 
the investigators’ questionings and the reports th 


write. Having read more than fifty reports of Civil Ser 


ari ee ate 

e hearings and talked to: an « ndred inve 
tigators, I can say flatly that “weak character” is double 
IL- c 1;} 1 _ reaecce . hel ’ 
talk for liberal or progressive views, while “difficult 


} 


situation’ means that a person of liberal views has ol 


tained government employment despite the vigilance of 


the Civil Service. 
An applicant may be eliminated from the service on 


the basis of information obtained not or 


from former 


A man 
or has a 


mployers but also from unfriendly neighbors. 


an plays his radio after neighbors are in bed, 


crying baby or barking dog, or refuses to lend money or 


a lawnmower to a neighbor, does so at the possible peril 


of his livelihood. In one case a Scotty slipped his leash 


in a neighbor's garden. The neigh 


gator that the dog’s owner was obvi 


and uprooted plants 
bor told an invest: 


ously a man of “Jow moral character,” and this was 


solemnly reported by the investigative agency to the 
man’s employers. 
That rare fellow who 


is the darling of his neighbor: 


employers, foremen, superintendents, and janitors may 
none the less be listed in the files of the Dies committee 
which are largely based on mailing lists, subscriptior 
lists, and newspaper clippings. If so, he is subject to an 
other blackballing procedure, The Civil Service Com 
files of Martin Dies 


50,000 names 


mission values so highly the dubious 
—said by Representative Stefan to contain 7 
(DJ1943/19, 128)—that it has maintained a full-time 


} 


employee in the filing rooms of the committee merely 


94 


to facilitate its use of information assembled by Dies. 

We shall perhaps never know how many American 
citizens have been the victims of Civil Service investiga- 
tive hysteria. One report to Congress, however, indicates 
that the number is in the tens of thousands. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, Flemming told the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that since June, 1940, the commission had de- 
clared “approximately 8,000 [ persons ]}—7.5 per cent [of 
those investigated ]— ineligible on loyalty grounds or be- 
cause of connection with subversive organizations. This 
indicates, of course, that subversive connections are one 
of the primary items we take into consideration in con- 
nection with our investigations” (1943/766). It should 
be remembered that there is no legal definition of “sub- 
versive connections” or even of “subversion.” Flem- 
ming’s investigators apparently rely chiefly on their 
library of such texts as Elizabeth Dilling’s “The Red 
Network,” Joseph J. Mereto’s “The Red Conspiracy,” 
Lucia R. Maxwell's “The Red Juggernaut,” R. M. Whit- 
ney'’s “The Reds in America,” and Martin Dies’s “The 
Trojan Horse in America.” 


The operations of the FBI against federal employees 
have seen a growth parallel to that of the Civil Service 
Commission. In January of 1942 Attorney General 
Biddle told Congress: “I was confirmed on September 6, 
1941. One of the first things I did was to... {institute} 
a new system of examination of all alleged subversive 
employees in the government.” Soon afterward $100,000 
was made available by Congress to the FBI to finance 
this large-scale inquiry. A list of 1,300 government em- 
ployees was obtained from the Dies committee, and 
according to J. Edgar Hoover, 3,700 names were imme- 
diately added to the list by the FBI (DJ1943/127). 
“When we hear of some particular government employee 
who may belong to a ‘subversive’ organization we add 
that name to this list for investigation. In other words, 
this list is not closed” (DJ1943/129). The source of 
these names was indicated by Biddle: “Of course many 
of these complaints are without foundation. Thus we get 
quite a percentage of complaints from disgruntled em- 
ployees without any foundation, and many of the com- 


plaints have charged employees with belonging to certain 
organizations. When examined, it has developed in many 


instances that the employees had never heard of the or- 
ganizations” (DJ1944/17). 

In each year after 1941 the FBI has allocated $200,000 
or more to the scrutiny of government workers’ thoughts 
and opinions. Increasing amounts of the time of the 
FBI's 14,377 employees are being devoted to this pur- 
pose. The results of such a policy may be seen in the fact 
that in February of this year Department of Justice offli- 
cials admitted that they were six to nine months behind 
in the investigation of fraud cases arising out of war 


contracts and the procurement of war materials, such as 


The NATION 


falsification of inspection records on munitions for our 
fighting forces and those of our Allies (DJ1944/111), 

The Department of Justice investigators receive guid- 
ance both from the standard textbooks on subversio; 
such as “The Red Network” by the indicted Mrs. Dilling, 
and from a small group of officials in the departm 
who have made a profession out of hunting what J. Edgar 
Hoover used to call “ultra-advanced thinkers.” Hoover 
himself, who personally directed the notorious Palmer 
raids of the 1920's, has always suffered from a “radic: 
psychosis. He is joined in the Department of Justice by 
such men as L. M. C. Smith, chief of the War Policies 
Unit of 237 employees. This unit cooperates with the 
FBI in the effort “to know about and prepare for any 
necessary action to protect the country against any illegal 
activity by the leftist groups in the United States, such 
as the Communist Party of the United States, the Socialist 
Workers Party, the Industrial Workers of the Wor 
and so forth” (DJ1944/178). 

Dean Dickinson, also of the Department of Just 
has been secretary of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Investigations, composed of the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s legal adviser and representatives of old-line 
Washington agencies. On June 1 of last year he got out 
for the use of Washington department heads a mimco- 
gtaphed manual which assembled in convenient form the 
statutes and regulations which might facilitate firing 
government workers. Somewhat later he prepared, and 
Martin Dies put in the Congressional Record, mem 
randa which made ex parte findings against various 
organizations as being Communist or subversive. In these 
one of the most commonly applied criteria of “subver- 
sion” was opposition to the Dies committee. Of one 
organization it was stated that it had aided the C. I. O 
“in staging a New Jersey . . . organizing rally.” The 
National Negro Congress was singled out for criticism 
in the Dickinson memoranda for having indorsed th« 
defense of the Scottsboro boys, Angelo Herndon, and 
Tom Mooney and for having “been an agitational force 
against lynching and all forms of so-called Negro dis- 
crimination” (my emphasis). 

The anti-Negro theme of these memoranda runs 
through all the investigations of government workers. 
Washington is a Southern town, and though the Roose- 
velt Administration has done much to alleviate discrim 
ination, individuals who refuse to adopt the local attituc: 
toward Negroes invite investigation. J. Edgar Hoover 
who has steadfastly refused to include Negroes among 
his 4,800 special agents, has a long record of hostility 
to Negroes. Representative Ramspeck denounced him in 
1940 for playing upon the race prejudices of a com- 
mittee of Southern Congressmen by saying that the Civil 
Service Commission had sent “white applicants to col- 
ored doctors for physical examination.” 

Government investigators are imbued with the same 
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1. net } ‘ “ Jamn 
drently consider that the most damn- 


f ices; they app 
evidence they can present against a government 
r is that he has had “mixed parties” or has enter- 
1 Negroes at dinner. Needless to say, racial bias is 
igainst Negroes. Anti-Semitism thrives in this 
phere of stupid bigotry. In one instance it had to 
explained to an investigator from the deep Ku Klux 
Klan South that membership in the Catholic church and 
Catholic lay organizations did not prove the existence 
Linst the security of the United 
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juality of the work done by the FBI is unfortu- 
no higher than that of the Civil Service sleuths. 
about what one might expect from detectives 
tted from their normal pursuit of bank robbers and 
te-slavers into the misty world of opinion and in- 
The New Yorker has reported the case of the 
seeking government employment. An FBI man 

| to investigate him suspected that he was a Com- 
because it was reported that his painting was in 

| 


1Dist style. 


The classic example of what happens when the G-men 

ke the underworld of crime to spy on their fellow- 

occurred late in 1940. Representative Howard 

who was then, as he is now, investigating the 

Deal, found in the files of the National Labor 

tions Board, and put in the records of his committee, 

r marked “Personal and Confidential” over the 

ture of J. Edgar Hoover. The letter was a report 

e NLRB that one of its employees was “known to 

- radical tendencies leaning toward communism.” To 

< up this charge, Hoover reported solely that the 

iployee had “studied anthropology” and “visited 

xico City, Mexico, to observe the presidential election 

hat country in July, 1940” (Washington News, edi- 
tial, November 30, 1940). 

I remember that when that newspaper item appeared 

v government workers thought it funny. It is hard to 

laugh when pressufe can be applied successfully to take 

your livelihood because you play Tschaikowsky on 

t phonograph, or read The Nation, or argue against 

hing, or make cubist drawings, or study anthro- 

Subversive” is a vague word. But it is being used 

ly in Washington as a club with which to beat 

rals out of town. Attorney General Biddle, who pre- 

; over one of the agencies harassing government 

itkers, gave the game away last February when he said 

“What is ‘subversive’? I do not know. I do 

. . I have had only 


to ( onpress: 


10t think anyone knows definitely. 
terrible headache” (DJ1944/21). 
Biddle is not the only one. 
[This is the second and concluding part of an article 
on the inquisition in Washington by a necessarily anony- 
mous government executive. } 





10 Years Agoin “The Nation” 


MERICAN INDUSTRIALISTS are 1 state of 


lantad ‘ ' 


prececented unceriair Lheic lawyers tell them i@ 
thing, their cons< es tell them anot f aiways they 
a 
are haunted by fear of the Roosevelt Big Stick. Not ove 


equipped with brains in the first pl ce, ti r imediaie pre- 


} he , ‘ » ’ 
dicament is truly pathe iC, and 1f WOuld De easy to sympathize 
with them if all one’s sympatl es were not already exha d 
over the poor devils who do their work and buy theis f 

+s 
—liy y 

J 
THAT THE ADMINISTRATION, thr the R 
tion Finance Corporation, is lending $4,000.000 to Soviet 
Russia for the purchase of American cotton is doubly hx 


ening news. For economically it points to the resumption of 
) 1 > 1. . 
trade with Russia on a large scale, and politically it points 


to long-overdue recognitior July 12, 


ALFRED HUGENBI RG, the man who was hiefly re 
sible for the appointment by Hindenburg of Adolf Hitler to 


the Chancellorship of the Reich, has received his walkin 


L, g 
papers. His party, the National Front, . . . has been forced 
to announce its v« luntary dissolutiogs lhe owr of 
more than a hundred newspapers has been retired to the 


darkness of political obscurity, a hopel 


—July 12, 1933. 


IT IS OFTEN and pertinently asked what the United States 


Supreme Court will say about the constit onality of some 


of the Roosevelt measures. Certainly there are at least three 


reactionary old men on that bench who would take profound 
satisfaction in standing by their plutocratic concepts of society 
if they knew the mob was battering at the door . Congress 


could pass an act requiring members of the court to retire 


upon passing the age of retirement... . If this reporter knows 
anything at ali about the temper of : present Administra- 
tion, it will 1 r permit the whole ec structure of 
this country to be disrupted 1 demoralized because ! 
than half a dozen cyspe 4 ermined to u 
hold prece s established before t ention of the tele 
phone PAUL Y. ANDERSON, /4/7 19, 19 


TAMMANY, cort ipt, ex] osed, but still unchastened, once 


more faces a mayoralty election. Never in the history of New 


York City, however, has it incurred the resentment and wrath 


of so many and so diverse foes. .. . One man of incorruptible 


integrity, a vigorous fighter with pra al political experi 


ence, stands preeminent as a candidate. He is Fiorello H 


LaGuardia.—ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS, july 19, 1933 


THE NAZI ASSAULT on reason is a challenge to the whole 


1) > ‘ t., > e es ; ; ? age 
world. ... Fortunately a constructive oppo! unity 1s provic 
] ] ) ‘ 1 } ' ra 2s ) 
Alvin Johnson. director of the New School for Social Re 


search, has formulated a plan to bring to this country 
ims of Nazi ol 
scurantism, and to establish them here in an autonomous 


“University in Exile.”"—July 26, 1933. 


the outstanding scholars of Germany, vi 







































HE reopening of the campaign in the Southwest 
Pacific in early July was a relief to many who 
~““ feared that the absorption of the United States in 
the European phase of the war would allow Japan op- 
portunity to exploit its conquests and become unbeatable. 
The long delay in launching an offensive can be ascribed 
tc several causes. There was first the preoccupation with 
the war in Europe, the tendency to underrate the impor- 
tance of Japan. Secondly, operations in the Pacific, be- 
cause of the distances involved, require more time for 
preparation than elsewhere. Thirdly, the quality of our 
strategic thinking, characterized by extreme caution and 
unwillingness to risk heavy casualties, has drawn out the 
time of preparation. When the Guadalcanal attack, sup- 
posedly a limited operation, turned into a long san- 
ruinary struggle which at times we came very close to 
losing, the conservatives among our war planners in- 
sisted upon the most thorough preparation for any fur- 
ther step. The fighting in New Guinea and the Aleutians 
was mainly defensive in character. 

Our slowness in opening a new campaign, while it has 
permitted the Japanese time to consolidate their gains, 
has not been an unmixed evil. Amphibious warfare de- 
mands large nava! forces, a considerable quantity of 
merchant shipping, an adequate air force, and well- 
trained if comparatively small land units. With all these 
we are now much better supplied in the Southwest Pacific 
than we were a year ago. Our own bases, moreover, have 
been overprotected to the point where they are very 
nearly invulnerable. And in addition the continued aerial 
skirmishing has built up a decisive qualitative superiority 
in the air. 

The three initial steps of the current campaign were 
taken with very little risk. Nassau Bay on the north coast 
of New Guinea was well covered by Allied air power. 
The landing of troops there near Salamaua and Lae, com- 
bined with an Australian advance from the south, was a 
repetition of the tactics which destroyed a small force 
of Japanese in the same area a year ago. Owing to the 
absence of enemy troops the occupation of the Trobriand 
and Woodlark Islands likewise represented no great 
feat. Only in the central Solomons was serious resistance 
encountered, and there the impact of surprise, the quick 
unloading of troops, and the adequate air and nava! 
coverage assured success, though not without losses. It is 
reasonable to assume that the American forces are more 
adequate than they were at Guadalcanal and that the 
Japanese will hesitate to risk large forces at Munda in 
attempts at rescue which are likely to prove fruitless, 


The NATK IN 


The Pacific Offensive 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


Rabaul is commonly viewed as the ultimate objective 
of the campaign. But it is 400 miles distant from the 
new Allied footholds. Unless, therefore, the Allies can 
neutralize it by bombing they are likely to have to reduce 
first the intermediate bases of Gasmata, Kieta, and B 

The difficulties of approaching Japan from the s 
are made apparent by a glance at the map. The reduct 
of Rabaul, which would doubtless require heavy fighting 
and considerable time, would bring the United Nat 
only one step closer to victory. Truk in the Caroli: 
800 miles farther north, much stronger than Rabaul! and 
beyond convenient bombing range, is the next base fr 
which opposition might be expected. Unfortunately Truk 
is not an isolated strong point but one of a group of 
“stationary plane carriers” within supporting distance of 
each other. To deal adequately with this nest of e: 
strongholds would require a campaign to the west b 
on Hawaii. And Truk itself is still more than 2, 
miles from Japan. Its loss would be a considerab! 
for the enemy, but many other island bases woul: 
guard his mainland, and we should be too far away | 
cut his lines of communication to his southern colon 
Thus unless the Japanese risked most of their forces i 
an immediate showdown, many more steps would ! 
required before a campaign along this line could 
large dividends. 

One other line of approach from the south has p 
bilities should the Allied high command be willing t 
run the risk of by-passing Truk. First New Guin 
would have to be completely cleared of the enemy and 
made into an offensive base, and then the Moluc 
Islands and Celebes, directly west, must be recaptured 
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! ibious attack m gnt then be made 
islands of the Philippines, only a little more than 
would almost surel 


miles distant. Such a move 


g about a decisive battle, for the reestablishment 
{merican strength in the Philippines would drive 


If the 


ve succeeded, the recovery of the former Netherlands 


vedge between Japan and its other conquests. 


A 


Indies would be weil on the way. At the same time, the 
risks involved in penetrating so deeply into enemy wa- 
+ 


‘ers without first reducing all nearby bases are so great 


hat such a plan of action is not likely to be considered 
. - - } 
ntil our superiority in the Pacific is further increased. 


' ' ' t 
ine soutnern approacn to J 


apan did not recommend 
f to strategists prior to 1941 and was adopted prin- 

lly to safeguard Australia. With so large an invest- 
ment of force already in this area we have hesitated to 
embark on other lines of attack. Nevertheless, the south- 
rn route from the United States to Japan is not only the 
t and most roundabout but through the greatest 
entrations of enemy strength. Since the purpose of 
feguarding Australia has already been achieved, offen- 


n the South Pacific should be somewhat tentative. 


e enemy opposition makes our losses disproportion- 
to gains, we should shitt our attack elsewhere. 
infortunately, we are as yet far from the point where 
in undertake a major offensive to knock Japan out 
1€ _ In the North Pacific we have made headway 
peas Alaska as an offensive base. The completion 
Alcan Highway and the development of an oil 
try in northern Canada greatly add to this region’s 


ufficiency for defense or offense. The slight thre 


re le bo. Sas ee 
e occupation of Kiska offered has been dissipa od 
.° c a2 m iah 

e taking of Attu and the establishment of neigh- 


American air bases. But if our defenses in the 
ns are in better shape, we have as yet shown no 
liness to carry the war to the enemy in this region. 


The dearth of action in the Central Pacific, the area 
before the war as the most likely scene of a 
ive struggle, has been surprising. A big offensive in 


recion may be undertaken in the future, but if so 


f 


preparations are being well concealed. 


With the liquidation of the ill-starred British and 


se offenstves in Burma and Central China, re- 


‘ 


—_ the situation in southeastern Asia has reverted 
talemate that is unfavorable to us because it leaves 


lied seenltaey securely in Japanese possession. Until 


> 


cessful land offensives reopen adequate supply lines 
to China, the so-called short cut of the air enthusiasts, 
mbing of Japanese industrial centers from Chinese 
ises, Must remain a dream. Whether Siberian bases will 


the future be made available is still doubtful. 
After more than a year and a half of war the position 
the Allies with regard to the Japanese is still poor, 


yf 


though we have made great progress in turning out the 
‘ools of war and have stopped all recent attempts of the 
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recentiy been in our favor. But the big offensives v 


are needed to dx reat Japan are not yet in sight and 
haps will not be attempted until Hitler is defeat 


However, the present campaign, despit -its limited s: 
is to be welcomed because it interrupts Tapan’s unhin 
dered deve lopment of the second greatest colonial empir 


in the world 


In the Wind 


=— _—— ee — 
RECENT ADVERTISEMENT inserted in the New 
ae Z 
York Times by Freedom House, asking support for a 
campaign to promote a world organization to enforce pea 
« ‘ , 
carried the notation that contributions would be deductible 


The New York Daily Ne without me: 


tioning the fact that Freedom House is an educational ¢ 


from income tax 


ganization, interprets it thus It looks to us as 
enthusiastic world-stater in the Treasury Department gave 


Freedom House the green light on this point 


CONVERSATION PIECE: An American business man was 
recently sitting in a Helsingfors restaurant, talking with a 
friend in English. A Finn at a nearby table called over, in 
talking Eng! Don't you knx 


Finnish, “Hey, you, stop 


we're at war with England?” The American and his friend 
ienored his n. The Finn then came over to their table with 
“I told you to stop talking Eng 


lish!’ The American quietly replied, “I'm not talking Eng 


his fists clenched and said, 


There was a pause while it sar 


! Alas } 


in, and then the Finn, completely deflated, murmured, “Oh, 


lish. I'm talking American 


I'm sorry,” and walked away. 


IT APPEARS that the migration of Negroes to war-produc 
tion centers is not an economic phenomenon. The Union Neu 
New Deal 


'_° ' ws y. 4 ’ 
explains it thus: “Certain Washington politicians back of 


of Towson, Maryland, an anti-union, ant: 


the fourth-term drive hope to pack Maryland with a larpe 
numt er of N YECLTO work« rs, piace them in ood paying 1ODS 
and comfortable government-built homes, have them declare 
their intentions to become Maryland citizens before Novem 


f ] ] } t 


ber, and swing Maryland, which is di to the New 


Deal column 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Food rations in H 


cut of 50 per cent in food value from the nor 


represent a 
1al Dutch diet 


before the war. In Czechoslovakia, home of the giant 


Bata shoe works, a Nazi-controlled newspaper announces 
‘The production of hand-made shoes has been revived, and 
skilled shoemakers are wanted.”” . . . Newspapers throughout 
Alsace have published the following public notice: “Philippe 


Schwall of Strasbourg, farmer, has been arrested for talking 
French. Some Alsatians seem to think that they need 


pay any attention to the rule against speaking French. Those 


who take this attitude had better rernember that the National 


Socialists’ patience is not inexhaustible 

















VERYONE agrees that the Allied landings in Sicily 
ole a i ; 

re a marvelous accomplishment. Time will tell 
her the political preparations for the first as- 


lt on Italy match General Eisenhower's splendid job. 
So far the course of events has nearly always followed 
the same design: for every step forward in the military 
nduct of the war there has been a step backward in 
the domain of political warfare. It was not encouraging 
that at the very hour when the invasion of Europe began, 
France was declared non-existent by the most powerful 
leader of the United Nations. And even the Roosevelt- 
Churchill proclamation of July 16 offering the Italians 
an “honorable peace” leaves plenty of room for doubt 
about the actual intentions of the Allies. With the prece- 
dent of North Africa in mind, we cannot assume that 
the most generous proposals to the Italian people will 
not end in some new formula of compromise arranged 
among the Vatican, the House of Savoy, and the Ameri- 
can occupation authorities. More reassuring to the Italian 
people than offers and promises would have been the 
appearance in Sicily of an Italian Free Legion bearing 
the flag of anti-fascism. Randolfo Pacciardi, who was 
chosen by the great congress of Italian democrats in 
Montevideo to lead such a legion, was ready to go to 
Sicily. Allied military authorities in North Africa fa- 
vored the plan. It was turned down in Washington. 
Any day the Allied armies may land on the Balkan 
peninsula, but no one has heard of any serious attempt 


to enlist the Balkan peoples in a real war for democracy 


I 17 WwW Nn h { T th ng to iter he pe »1S 
i 

of the Balkans. Years later it was easy to dismiss the 

Wilsonian program with cheap sarcasm. But no man 


who remembers the real sentiment of that time will deny 
that the Fourteen Points gave a di ep hope, a vision of 
political freedom, to peoples striving to throw off the 


yoke of the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish empires 
Today the Balkans find themselves in the same state of 
moral confusion that exists in the United Nations. The 

have no line, no pattern to follow. Their internal divisions 
have been exploited by shrewd and persistent Axis prop- 
aganda. Their governments on the spot are fascist and 
collaborationi Their governments in exile, weakened 
| 


by discord and reactionary ideas, are unable to keep pace 


the popular movements at home. 

The situation would be dark indeed were it not for 
the guerrilla armies. As has been true before in the history 
of nations, the hope ¢ f salvation is found in the masses. 


ognition of the guerrillas as the soundest support the 








salet vay 


urmies Of liberation will receive is the prerequis it is 
intelligent political war in the Balkans. The United N and 
tions must make allies of the guerrillas from the start, trag 
must consider their feelings and claims—not try t 
tinguish the flames by the back-fire of a react TI 
counter-revolution. 

I refer particularly to the Yugoslav and Greek f Serbi 
rillas, who constitute a real fighting force against 
Axis in the Balkans. To deal efficiently with the political ccet 
problems attendant upon their existence one must first with 
examine the political processes and trends in the coun- v 
tries which gave them birth. masse 

The difficulties of Greece are simpler than those of res 
Yugoslavia. Greece exists as a political, religious, and 
ethnic entity. Its main problem is the form of govern- Or 
ment to be permanently established. Though Greece is 1918 
officially a monarchy, the overwhelming desire of the 
people is for a republic. The underground movement 
organized and directed chiefly by republican Venizclis cia 
or democrats, who know what kind of Greece they \ 
after liberation from Italian-German slavery. By their tes. 
side stand elements still more to the left. The « tial w 
character of the Greek guerrillas is expressed in the Ther 
struggle against fascism. In recent months the gu 
have become so strong in certain regions—as in Thessa 
—that the occupation forces have had to withdra' Radic 

The people of Greece, whose heroism is consta: ing o 
extolled in editorials, poems, and speeches, but wh It 1 
political ideas seem not to interest the leaders of | gestut 
United Nations, did not feel themselves represented ! tion « 
the clique of reactionary and appeasing ministers 
until recently constituted the Greek government in exi! Muss: 
At the head of that government was King George, the pointe 
most unpopular of the ruling monarchs after V f 
Emmanuel. His rule has never been accepted by a : But 
jority of the Greeks, or even by a large minority. Fit | 
the forces of resistance within Greece would no longer and 1 
tolerate this misrepresentation abroad. As a result of surpri 
their pressure, the government in London was obliged 
to dissolve, and a new one was set up in Egypt, nearer lapse 
the homeland. In the new Cabinet is the son of Ven Its ger 
zelos, Colonel Sofocles Venizelos, who accepted t! 
Ministry of Navy and Aviation. 

It was the first political victory of the guerrillas. And On 
the victory was proof that the Greek government in ex! | 











realized that when the Greek people are free they must revivi 
be allowed to choose the kind of government they want racial 
They will probably chose a republic. Their democratic 


























to create a new democracy, 


war. If the reactionaries of the United Natno: 


terfere, Greece will rer ofter constr 
rt to a future Balkan confederatior 
= ‘ ate a as 
The other great force in the Balkans is formed 


slavs, or southern Slavs. It is a powerful force, 
s undermined by internal dissensions. Serbs, C1 


Slovenes are living through one of the pm 


lies in their hi story. 

nation is in jeopardy. 
[he idea of Yugoslavia as a political entity 
1 


arose 


1 


nineteent in the intellectual circles « 


1 century, 


1, Croatia, and Slovenia. It was an intellectual co: 

t, not a product of popular feeling. The masses never 
eheartedly. At first they 
indifference. Years of dictatorship made the Yugo- 


hateful to 


ted it whol looked upon it 


yovernment them. It brought to the 


es not the freedom their leaders had promised but 


rime held together by police and military, with 


r concentrated in the hands of a few. 


One man, at least, saw the future clearly. As early as 


Stefan Radich, the great Croat leader, demanded 


} 


ralist democracy, including Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 


Bulgarians, which would grant equal political, 
In the election of 
cent of the Croatian 
ad through the Balkans, but 


¢ 
is murdered in the Belgrade parliament in 1928. 


and economic rights to all. 


) Radich obtained 75 per 


relations between Serbs and Croats then became still 


tense. In this atmosphere of passion Dr. Vlatko 
i 
ourageously 


h. His eff 
of the Serb-Croat 


pursued the path marked out by 
rts were partially rewarded by the sign- 
August, 1939. 


and a great historical 


agreement of 


was an impottant document, 
re. By signing the pact the Croats, after an opposi- 
of twenty years, supported Yugoslavia in a hour 


offers of Hitler and 
their action in that sieiitel 


} 


ril and rejected the tempting 
lini. Moreover, 
ted to the creation of a Balkan and Central European 
ration after the war. 


But for the moment the agreement cannot we 


les. The war found Yugoslavia politically disunited 
morally unprepared. That explains its pei and 


ng defeat. 


ity of 


> of Yugoslavia was due as much to the incapacity of 


Great as was the material “ia techni- 


uper! the German armies, the military 


neral staff, which had spent its energy in building 
litary dictatorship over the Yugoslav peoj sle instead 


eparing against an aggressor. 
Once the military defeat of Yugoslavia was achieved 
Nazis proceeded to conquer the country from within, 
ving and abetting old political differences among 


| groups. In Croatia the majority of the people re- 


ned faithful to the leaders of the Croat Pcasant 





claimed 
propaganda 
anarchists, that their leaders, ve 
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S ly unis j ( 
t et rout it es Lay 4 \ 
When Gern ked R 
Pavelich to init 1 large-scale m 
g in Croatia. According to relia! 
eople Ver | 1 | tne Usta S 
inizati Ital ind G 


1 


butchery Italians and Germans wet 


cameras. [The photographs were p 
‘ i 
’ ’ ’ ‘ 
and Belgrade and smuggled out of 
compli ity of the oc upation authoritie 


wrote to the German authorities ask 


tion in stopping the mass murders 
Bishop Benjamin to General Dénl 
United States through diplomatic chann 
lished by the Serbian extremist new 


Between the Serbs and 


Pittsburgh. 
troversy arose, which was what the « 

The Ustachis not only killed Serbs I 
tionalist Yugoslavs, and then blame 
killing. In B ysnia-Herzegovina, wh 
is made 
cidal war has becon 
appear in history as one of the darkes 


The situation would have become 


ate had it not been for the appearanc 
The rise ee the guerrillas, known 


names of “Pp irtisans,” “green cadres,” 
united the Serbian, 
It Sstarte 


Croatt 


the same movement of revolt. 
through Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
surged to the Dalm 
doors of Trieste, and 
the Croat poet, Vladimir Naz 


to the 


which 


with the guerrillas at the age of seventy 


“the indestructible rock a 
pation wil 5s to pie es.” 
The guerrillas would 
defeated the 


have stampc 


intrigues and Axis arm: 


violent conflict had not 


Mihailovich and the independent 


lumped together un name of 


that at a moment of 
Mithailovich Mint 


cepted the view of 


most unfortunate 
ment in exile made 
Mihailovich 
Germans, Italians, 


bureau ) 


r ] ] 1 +4 2.1] P nix 
War, had returned fo the Balkans only 





up of Serbs, Croats, and Mo 


Croatian, and Slov 


itian coast through t 


yainst which the s] 


, ny 
broken out betw 
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munist propaganda, Mihailovich’s Chetniks in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, aided by the Italians, fought against the 
partisans. Not « lid Croat Ustachis kill Serbs in that 
batt ut Serbian Chetniks killed anti-fascist Serbs and 
Croats. Mihailovich did not understand the game of his 
‘ The propaganda of Hitler and Mussolini, given 


, y ’ . 1 ' } 
impetus by Dimitrije Ljotich, ideological leader of Ser- 


i 
bian orthodox fascism, succeeded in convincing Mihail- 
ovich and his political advisers that in the struggle 
bet 1 fa ind communism Serbia and its people 
I t ii Communist menace. 

It is in ting to note the division of opinion be- 
tween native fascists and anti-fascists in regard to a 


uture of the Balkans. All 
Slovenes—are against the 


on of a democratic federal state. On the other hand, 
the guerrillas have resurrected the idea of a united Yugo- 
g new social content and a more progres- 
sive interpretation. Even from the lips of an enemy comes 
in i dispatch to the S, im pa of Turin, 
Russ Balkan correspondent, wrote that the 
; ( t of 1° which seemed doomed 
after the { Yugo 1, had been revived every- 
re by rillas 
H | 1 Stat ly the military deeds of 
‘ reported. Very few people know that, 
as in Fi 1 other countries where the under- 
Re forces of resistance are engaged in 
a vital and continuous discuss of the fundamental 
< ; 1 A good num ber of the guer- 
f t] est solution for the Balkans would 
a federation ny 1 of (1) Serbs, Croats, and 
\ (2) B ins, (3) Greeks, (4) Rumanians, 
(5) Albanians, and (6), if possible, even Turks. This 
feder 1 sl | and could be the point of junction and 
peratior Russia and the Western democra- 
cit Great Brita France, Italy, and the United States. 
It could flanked by a Danubian federation composed 
of Ci ia, Poland, Hungary, and Austria. To- 
gether the t rations would form a union of small 
agricultural and industrialized states, strong enough to 
f Y he German Drane nach Osten and to 
eck a complete Russification of the Balkans—although 
! 1 would always exercise an important influence. 
The guerrillas have thought and dreamed of all that. 
But the Yugoslav government in exile has not heeded 
1e democra iwakening of the people. 
The situation of t Yugoslav government in exile, 
which the conflict between Mihailovich and the partisans 


had already made critical, became suddenly worse when 


t Ban of Croatia, Ivan Subasich, sent a letter to the 
Allies denouncing t nti-Yuvoslav policy of some ele- 

en 1 the Yug vernment. The British under- 
stood the danger. They at once got in touch with Mihail- 


ovich and asked him t laborate with the partisans. He 
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refused. The British threatened not to send him apn, 


more help, and the Russians demanded from the Yu 
slav government a clarification of Mihailovich’s attitu 
toward the partisans. The government did nothing. 7] 
Prime Mini 

but did not communicate its contents to his colleagues 
answered directly through his military Cabinet. S 
of the governments in exile make good use of 


ster, Jovanovich, received the Russian 


fact that they are disciplined neither by a parliament 
by public opinion. 

Things could not go on that way. Before leaving 
Washington in the spring, Winston Churchill sent 
ter to Jovanovich calling for a real Yugoslav governn 
with a clearly defined policy and, if necessary, for t 
removal of Mihailovich. Jovanovich k« 
in his pocket for more than two weeks, but was fir 
obliged to show it to his colleagues. The crisis brou 
about the fall of the government, and a new one yv 
installed under the presidency of Milos Trifunoy 
the leader of the Radical Party. 

This government follows a federalist pattern. I 
cludes all the Serbian parties—except one represent 
the Serbs in Croatia—and the Croats and Slover 
For the first time, Slovene liberals, like Professor 
Furlan, are in the Cabinet. But even though its « 
position is an improvement on the previous go 


1€ DES 


ment, it is still on the whole reactionary. 7 
As 


among the Serbian members is the Foreign Mit 


; 


M. Grol. He was against appeasement; he supported 
Loyalist cause during the Spanish war; he is for an 
derstanding with Russia. The black sheep of the Cal 
is General Zivkovich, a complete reactionary, t! 


tor of January 6, 1929, the Primo de Rivera of Se: 
The King, too young and surrounded by a camaril 


young ultra-nationalist officers, nevertheless made 


a 
nificant statement on St. Vitus’s Day. He promis 1 


1 


| - ‘ 
a real popular commonwealt 


Yugoslavia would be 


Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes,” and he went on to say t 


“the internal organization that this commonwealth 

have will be decided by the real representatives of 

people in the liberated fatherland.” The King expr 
inl 


his admiration “for all national fighters, regard 


the label under which they are fighting.” He also 1 
h 


tioned the resistance of the guerrillas to the Gers 
and alluded to the partisans. 
yromising change of tone. But action n 


t 
Pp! 


That was ap 
follow. The new government has but a short time 


carry out its double task: within the country to ach 
unity between the partisans and Mihailovich, obliging ¢ 
latter to discipline himself; and in the realm of for 
iffairs to reach an agreement with Russia. Until that 
done Yugoslavia will not be politically ripe for an Allie 
invasion; only confusion and disunity among the ar 
Axis forces will meet the Allied armies. 

J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
SHARPLY disapprove of the sentimentality of many 
| Germans toward foreigners,” said the Gauleiter of 
Saxony, Herr Mutschmann, 3 few months ago—io be 
exact, on March 8. “I disapprove particularly of any 
sentimentality toward the foreign workers in the Reich. 
These people have been our enemies.” In the same week 
the other provincial Gauleiters seem to have uttered 
ar warnings. And ever since then “false sentimen- 
tality” or “inappropriate sympathy” for the so-called 
gn workers” has been a constantly recurring topic 

) German domestic propaganda. 
On April 2 the Essener Nationalzeitung gave us some 
rete information about this reprehensible sentimen- 
y. “No Pity” was the heading of an article which 

ned the following passage: 


One frequently hears the words ‘‘After all, they too 
human beings’—for instance, when a food shop or 
ry refuses to sell rationed goods to foreign workers, 


pecially those from the east, without coupons. Ther 
.ctually people who so far forget their duty as to 

away some of their own coupons in their desire 

) seem particularly humane. Surely it is not necessary 
mphasize that such “gestures” are punishable. Let 

be no false pity. 

The warnings and the threats of punishment, how- 
have apparently made no impression on persons 
wish to be “particularly humane.” Two months 

r,on June 20, the Essener Nationalzettung came back 

the theme with even greater vehemence, 


Complaints about foreign, especially eastern, workers 
ho attract attention by their persistent begging in food 
ps have lately increased to a degree necessitating 
ergetic counter-measures. All shopkeepers must be on 
ir guard against this nuisance. Misplaced sympathy 
and ignorance of actual conditions unfortunately often 
lead them to comply with the foreigners’ ridiculous 
requests. In addition, short-sighted kindly persons try 
to influence them to sell the foreigners food without 
coupons. .. . Anyone giving these foreigners food or 
food coupons, however, merely aggravates the nuisance, 
which has become especially annoying in shops run by 
women. Public begging by foreign workers can be 
stopped only if a deaf ear is turned to their demands. 

When necessary, people should telephone the police or 

the nearest party branch so that vigorous action may 

be taken. 

Incidentally these exhortations afford us a glimpse of 
the pitiable state of the foreign workers. But the fact 
that some sympathy and humanity are often shown them 
~-too often, according to the newspaper—is also worthy 

f 


Ul 


mention. Considering the circumstances under which 
this kindness is shown—the suffering caused in the 
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the continuing propaganda against th 
ate : mini hm ryt + ‘ - ¢) 
threats of penisoimen It iS one OT th 


ing signs. 


During the weeks in whi 
being prepared, the German public had a perfectly cl 
idea of the general situation. 
that the propaganda authorities often considered it tl 
best policy to interpret quite frankly the people’s m 
A high point in frankness was reached on June 20 


the Briisseler Zeitung, a paper officially 


Germans in Be 


gium: 
It would be absurd to deny | 
sixth month of the war has brought heavier burdens 
than any one of the forty-five months tl 
Let us look the 
sugar-coat the pill. .. . We have had no good news 
for some months; events and factor 
made the war take a favorable turn have vanished into 
thin air. There have been setbacks and lulls. We were 


ra) 
an) 


deeply moved ) 
paign. An old strategic plan of our enemies—to attack 
the underbelly of the Axis from the south—seems on 


the verge of being accomplished. The losses whi 


_— ’ 1 nt ” — 
U-boats have been inflicting on enemy s ng hav 
slowed down. The enemy can boast that prod IN eX- 
ceeds sinkings. Finally, the enemy air force dealing 


violent blows to the cities of the Ruhr, while German 


attacks on British targets fail to correspond to the re- 
taliation predicted for an unsj 


I 
has the enemy threatened us more seriously, and nev 


’ 


ecified date. . . . Never 


has he seemed so well prepared to carry out his 
threats. 
All this has a certain physical and psychological effect 


on the German people. We have the impression fo 
the first time that the initiative, which during most of 
this war has seemed to be exclusively ours, is as it were 
on furlough, and that others are trying on those seven- 
league boots which so far have been worn only by us 
Since we Germans are better fitted by temperament to 
attack and storm forward than to remain on the defen- 
sive, the situation is a novel one for us. 


The passage gives us an authentic picture of German 
thoughts about the war on the eve of Sicily. But one 
should not imagine that these thoughts are being trans- 
lated with any energy into feeling, much less into action 
They seem rather to induce weariness and paralysis. The 
current mood was described on June 8 by the German 
correspondent of the Swedish Vestmanslands Lanstid- 
ning as follows: 

In Germany there is hardly any discussion of the war 
or its course. The civilian population goes around com- 
pletely apathetic; neither good news nor bad, 
joy nor sorrow, makes a deep impression on them any 


cel 
neither 


longer. 
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MARK VAN DOREN 


FOUR OUARTE!I By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace and 


at least f of impr sion than any other 
of I hus o wn feeling because I 
1 with what unmixed admiration 

eted the new poems. Yet at 


same mixed feeling, and this 


, 

utter if 1 to force in myself the delight of those 
, ‘ : ' : 

) } ¢ e 1s just what they should be throughout. 

lwo es, a sestina made more dificult and 


extt linar e and a miraculous exercise in the 


of “The Divine Comedy,” are equal, at 
t from the ndpoint of technique, to any modern 
Phere t these poems there is also the invention 


lities in the movement 


Eliot. He is pe thaps 
hm than any other poet 


Bu r i ot r iong pa es 
} 
¢ ( e of two kinds. In one, the 
poet uses rms in an effort to write the kind 
‘ ' to } lish poet ind here what 


o me the y comes chiefly from the choice of 
“endowed by the 
permanent surprise, shock, and 


he earth as a he —p tal 








Dantesque interview, and the organized movement of 












Iniqueness OI UO © tae used ins. anc 





April is the cruecsiic montu 









ficial, and when they are intended as emb! 
, y 





lished symbols, they look merely decoratir 





The other kind of unsuccessful passage is compc 






blocks of long lines very close to the rhythm of pros¢ 


much of “The Family Reunion,” and deliberate; 






; 


matter of fact, and prosaic. Nothing is more import 







modern poetry than such a use of the prosaic for its p 






f 
quality, for nothing else can give the poet the thickness, t 
particularity, the full actuality of modern experience, v 







will justify his avowed emotions and beliefs. ‘The 





versification here is so much better than the same kind 






thing in ‘The Family Reunion,’ partly because of a g 





use of overflow, that it may mark a stage in the ma 


a new style. But in itself, it remains weak and wrong 







only in the triteness of the phrasing—''we have go: 






trying,” for example—-but in the effort, self-conscio 





1 
} 


and falsity of tone. If one hears a man érying to be mo 






sincere, or frank, and if one hears the trying, rather 
the modesty, sincerity, or frankness as such, one ha: 







analogy for what is wrong with these passages both as 











guage and as emotion: 





j 


1¢ middle way, having had twenty 


Twenty years largely wasted, 


} 


So here I am, in tl 





f 
tne years oO; ésentre dex“ 








RuNETTesS— 










Trying to rn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one s only learnt to get the better of we 






For the thing one no longer has to say or the 










One is no longer disposed to say it. 





’ , 
unnappy Oo 
it 


It is not enough, in a poem, to say “IT am 





! + 
airet 


have failed”; and especially in the poetry of 






ihe commonpiace or olioquial statement must be lif 
1 





} 
t 


to a new light, by one device or another, so that it i 








itself, but something penetrated and unders'ood 





] 
mere:y 





' ' 
symbol, 





The touchstones for this profound usage are 







Marianne Moore, William Carlos William: 


forgue, 


Eliot himself, 





t not in these poems. And then the « 







1 


+h . . “ee * ¢ ; } | ! 
hese passages, fruit, periodicals, bu: 


letters,” “even a very good dinner,” marks a like relaxa 
bility, one which suggests that he is at 


of the poet's sensi 
I 


he idiom he himself discovered. Too 


timec ec} ' y 
im echoing 





' 
anguare, W 


is often made of the sheer texture of the 





1odern poetry is examined; but here it is not met 


matter of texture: the crucial instant of insight is b 
by the language. Thus, at one important moment on« 
such a weak play and shift with the meaning of a pi 


as “Not fare well, But fare forward, voyagers,’” whet 





“Ash Wednesday,’ at a like moment, the poem rose to 





a phrase as “leach me to care, and not to care.” 
| 


However, there can be no doubt about the satisfact 





and the success to be found in the modified sestina, 






t tne 


































1943 


poems. Especially the encounter with a dead master just 


yre morning in London in war time strikes one with such 
admiration that rhetorical 


so that, 


onishment and some 
statement seems proper; 


“At last the theater has an airplane!” one 


grand 
as Cocteau declared of the 
ion pictures, 


“At last Dante has been translated into Eng- 





hes to say, 
and into modern life.” y true in that Eliot 
has accomplished the effect of terza rima in English by alter 


This is literally 


1g masculine and feminine endings without rhyme, thus 
evading the comparative poverty of rhyme in English and 


o 





; instructing future translators and poets. But the renova- 


of Dante is more than a matter of versification: 


Over the asphalt where no other sound was 
Between three districts whence the smoke arose 
I met one walking, loitering or hurried, 
As if blown towards me like the metal leaves 
Before the urban dawn ara eemsesire 
And as I fixed upon the down-turned face 
That pointed scrutiny with which we challenge 
The first-met stranger in the waning dusk 


I caught the sudden look of some dead master... » 


And the organized movement of the four poems makes 


e title of quartets denote more than the stock analogy 


music with poetry. Perhaps late quartets would be still 


re exact, for as in those of Beethoven, the movement from 


to part goes from a passage lyrical, 
lted; to a passage suddenly slow, 


quick, joyous, and 
turned in upon itself 
ation or repetition of the same thought, hovering over 
led parts of the same symbol or idea; harsh, flat, dis- 
ve, and tortuous; and then once more quickened to 
uinty, difficult conviction, and the explicit declaration and 
rect chant of belief. 
The belief, made clear by the use of phrases and doctrines 
the Bhagavad-Gita, Heraclitus, and St. John of the Cross, 
that the only meaningful event in history is the Incarna- 
and all else—‘the moment in the rose-garden,” the 
e of one’s forbears, the practice of poetry, and the whole 
e's life—illusory, deceptive, empty, vain, and without 
ning except in relation to the Incarnation. Seen in that 
everything still remains false and of little worth, except 
s a phase to be endured. All that is natural and merely 
n contradicts itself, love is not love, time is not time, 
the end of life is the beginning of life, exaltation and despair 
re the same thing, all effort, 


isformed into passages of patient waiting— 


desire, and action must be 
‘waiting with- 
( pew: —to be wholly disengaged from everything in this 
life. Here, as in Eliot’s poetry from the start, what declares 
lf above all is an obsessing desire to be free from “birth, 
lation, and death,” to be ‘‘divested of sp love of created 
ngs,” to be utterly out of the world. This rejection and 
renunciation are dominant to such an extent that the affirma- 
1 of belief seems only lyrical after-thought. The Incarna- 
n is present for the sake of the rejection of this life, not 
renunciation because of the Incarnation. And this sug- 
ts once more that Buddhism is perhaps a doctrine just 
is well suited as Christianity to the poet's ary perhaps 
ter suited, since the doctrine of reincarnation in some 


m of natural life becomes true and inexhaustible damna- 





n, given Eliot’s vision. To say this is to recognize that the 





poet's hatred and rejection of this life is something beyond 












any i a 4 ] S § ] - 
So rce, ¢ sfc f rey rs } t< ‘ 
cism of life and a [ Sa se e life o 

If there a phase s 1s I ( : 

must suppose (how dittfere is the Chr f of St. I 

or Aqu 1as ), tl m and re ncati w! ] 


celebrates is prior and not to be evaded, if one is to be in the 


- 
full sense a human being. To see that this is true, one 

nly to remember such very different actualities as the mora 
disillusionment of our time and the prese var: a 


literature, such wholly different authors as Céline and R 
for “The Duinc 


poems, an id thes 


» Elegies’ have a close resemblance to t 


e poems, however different in subject 1 
from Céline’s exhaustion of cynicism pe despair, are ) 
a journey to the end of the night, inadequate only when the 
and commended, and not endured 


DELMORE SCHWARTZ 


journey is discussed 


Bazaine and Petain 


THE TWO MARSHALS. By Phil 
Hitchoock. $3. 


. ] ! 
ip Guedalla 
I 


HE obvious has to be said: let us get it said 


The youngish Old Master is still his coruscating s 


He can entitle his last three chapters Vidi, Vici, Vichy. He 
has evolved a style halfway between Oscar Wilde's and 
Lytton Strachey’s. There is a Guedallese as there is a 
Carlylese; and both are acquired tastes. He is a conscientious 
artist, and takes tremendous pains with his baroque instru 
ment. A superb climax like ‘'the painted army of a pa { 
Emperor’”’ is reached after a patent strain. But he enjoys the 
I 


effort, and so do we. We like to see a pyramid of acrobats 


get into place; and when they jump down with a smile, we 
do not grudge our applause. 

Under its Churrigueresco ornamentation, the bo a 
ece of historical we. re is no particular reasor 
be Bazaine and Pétain. |] 


solid pi 
why “the two Marshals” shoul. 


only link between the two is that, after the defeat of 1870, 


France picked Bazaine out as a scapegoat; whereas in 1 
Pétain assigned that sacrificial role to Republican France 
lucus a non lucendo. The natural parallei would have been 


But if the link between the two 


MacMahon and Pétain. 
parts is ever so slender, each is exceller 


Bazaine’s biography is the fuller, and by far the better 


It is a spirited report of a long, varied, and, except at t 

very last, honorable career. It gives us a good picture of ¢! 

“African army” between 1830 and 1870, dashing, « 

far closer to medieval warfare than to the modern stra! 
Carnot and Napoleon. Guedalla pays tribute t t] 

but efficient work that Bazaine did in Mexico: but f 


Appomattox and an, he might have kept the } 


Emperor indefinitely on the throne. Guedalla does not at 


tempt to prol e af could?—the unspoken am 


Marshal and his young wife may have entertained. Only 


romancing biographer could do that; and, for all 
credible graces, Guedalla is a very sober historian 

When it comes to the surrender of Metz, Guedalla makes 
it plain that Bazaine was not a ‘traitor’ in the vulgar sense 


It took to discover 


of the term. 


me a ¢ r of a century 
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Poems That Swim Against the Tide 


INTERNATIONAL 
POEMS 
By VERNON WARD 


. . the true democratic snirit’”—H. V. KALTEN- 
CONSTANCE RUMBOUGH. 
! reading and writing’—Mrs. JOHN GUNTHER. 


2 ? 


list than much of our modern diplo- 

’ WALT Jou» “T commend the spirit 
prompted you... ”—SEN. CLAUDE PEPPER. 
f t ¢ rt ] u e to my heart”— 
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The NATION 


that plain truth. I accepted Bazaine’s treason as an uncon 


troverted fact, 
fight to the death of the Vengeur. I was slow to discove 


that history is a iorest of myths and symbols; or perhaps, in 


the words of Napoleon, a pack of unchallenged lies. 


The last third of the book, devoted to Pétain, is not so 


colorful. Guedalla does nox yield to the temptation of rewrit. 


} 


ing Pétain’s earlier career in the baleful light of Vichy. N 


doubt Pétain was a good soldier—with a constant fen: 
to defeatism; and a good citizen, for, at heart a reacti 
he loyally kept out of politics until he was seventy 


Pétain’s honor was slowly engulfed by the quicksa: 
J , | , 


his own choosing. Because he had toyed with the id 


Y . . 
he - j ew ac the nine f 
eil i if , eC iS Crit 1; i wi pul pet of ¢ 
syval TI “a le nrorecse te rely chia: | by ( 
ava 11S O _- pre ae ae ninely Stucied Dy 
! . liew , } s , +} =| ; ‘ 
ti C sentimentainty, wilhout irony, without gioatin 
reafae the tr ‘ n+ J me traoir theme | uy 
A pPreiecr clit reaimeni ot the Same tragic tneme Dy 
! T tT * ' 
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Samuel Morse 


THE AMERICAN LEONARDO: THE LIFE OF SAM 


F, B. MORSE. By Carleton Mabee. Alfred A. k 
>) 
fT IS sel 1 fair to hold an author accountal f 
at le under which his manuscript ts ultimately | 


has contributed a glowing introduction to the biograpl 


been carried away by Morse’s fancy that he was the Ar 


equivalent of Italy’s Leonardo. As a consequence t! 


presented a curiously distorted picture of the man 


egraph 


ypularly supposed to have invented the telegray 
was a man of considerable versatility. He was a com; 


painter of portraits, but when his landscapes failed to 
him a commission for decorating the rotunda of the ¢ 
ng federal patronage. Th 


he sought other means of gain 
he had less scientific knowledge and less mechanical abil 
than the four men who were associated with him in obtai: 
the patent for the first magnetic telegraph line to be str 
across the eastern United States, he owned the control! 
interest in their invention and received the public p! 
estimonial dinners, and the foreign decorations. 
Morse’s ventures into writing were sporadic activities tied 
up with his two excursions into politics, neither of wi 
was to his credit. As a leading promoter of the Native An 
ican Party—which attracted the same kind of people in t 
1830's and ’40’s as those that America First seduced a centu: 
later—he published under a pseudonym a widely read and 
dangerously inflammatory anti-Catholic pamphlet. During the 
Civil War he was the leader of the Diffusionists, a gro 
of well-heeled Northerners who soon received the less eq 
“peace men,” “Copperheads, ” 


a 


ocal designations of 
“traitors.” 

All these facts about his hero Mr. Mabee sets forth 
detail, being particularly careful in presenting the cont: 
versies about the telegraph. Where he pushes his Leon 
parallel close to absurdity and historical inaccuracy 3s 
assuming that because Morse lived in New York City durts 
the expansive social period with which the diaries of Phi! 





like the existence of William Tell, or the 
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‘ ’ ° ] ft » © 
r the Fneland Puritan actually acquired the gusto for life that was : 


i op : ; + , 
ROVE teristic Of the great men Of the Renaissance. Beca 1e eva CY 

n$. ir — ing as ort painter and th f semi- / a 

>S, in t | stanainy rife and : - : a, al 

1¢ University of New York 


econ etal e held a 
f > 1p which he held at ui CrSity rt A, 2 - - r —~ . 
hot x Morse was often invited to the same social functions which oO | L fe | 
sh Wa 4EWLV: 


ai H and Washington Irving and Fitzgreene Halleck at- 


} ' » nf >} 1 fallax 
it he never caught their spirit of high good-fellow- 


2 cere ane ee we 


The Economic and Social 


» unhetnaine and ate ciation he belonged ae : eres 
yy uporinging snd cOnsam association ne Desnged Consequences of Totalitarianism 


a very different group of New Yorkers which was 
n disparagi ngly as the ‘Tappan crowd” and was com- By FRANK MUNK 


ed of transplanted New England traders bent on forcing 





The effect of the Nazi domination of Europ: 


tive virtues and prejudices, first, on the town of their 1 . 2 fe BORE a , , 
; - aa " _ on worid a tig ey IS Driluantiy analyzed in 

n, jater on the whole country. Morse stuck with them this new ool by the autho if “Keconom 
r crusades against the theater, wine-bibbing, and of Force.’ Ho shows why the drastic econo- 
they considered the indecencies and obscenities of New mic, social and political changes that have 
York. But when the national abolition of slavery became the been wrought have made impossible any re- 
‘ turn to pre-war conditions. There will be no 


ng issue, he broke away, because, so he declared, 


4 


a ia es reconstruction but a new construction, and 
ynizing the lavish spenders in the South the “fools and 


we must plan for this now. Dr. Munk, a lead- 
s of the North” would “‘slay the goose that lays the ing Czech economist who escaped from 
len egg.” GRACE ADAMS Prague in 1939, is now Lecturer in Econo- 
mics at the University of California. $2.50 








What of Asia? 


IFIC CHARTER: OUR DESTINY IN ASIA. By Towards an 


Hallett Abend. Doubleday, Doran and ¢ ompany $2.50 


y, . $2. - 
< . : ‘ tJ 4 
HE continuing European bias in American thinking on ABIDIN G PEACE 


pone od 


foreign affairs, despite Pearl Harbor, is a remarkable 


It is nowhere better evidenced tha that by R. M. Macl\ ER 


' eee oe | » tian aonnhabe on . Vv 

OF TAS SCOLES GF DOORS All y the prophets and Can we make a peace that will last? Yes, says 
ts of the post-war world only about half a dozen take Professor Maclver of Columbia University, 
ote at all of Asia and the Pacific and only two—those and shows explicitly how he believes hs cal 


a be attained. But we must be willing to pa 
the price. ‘““He has much to say that w nel 
controversy. ... Those who are studying 


Al ] beat toe 
r and Abend—concentrate solely on that area. WI 


1 1 
eyed outlook persists we must according! ly a gratefu 





h an effort as Mr. Abend’s to depict in simplified out- Walter Lippmann’s ‘nuclear’ plan will do 
for the non-expert reader some of the vast issues that well to consult Professor MaclIver’s book.” 
mnfront us in post-war Asia, even though the picture is Harry Hansen in N. Y. World-Tel gram. 
ft very blurred with some of the details inexact. 72.00 
Mr. Abend’s er for a Far Eastern settlement have 
ertain family resemblance to heen in Mr. Peffer’s “Basis . 
Peace in the Far Fast.” Japan must of course be disarmed. World Trade in 


} 


Her military caste must be utterly discredited, her entire » P 
stem of education must be remade, and her form of gov- Agricultural roducts 





" ent must be changed, even though the Atlantic Charter F 
\, ' ‘ 1 i 
tiously declares for “the right of all peoples to choose By HENRY C. and ANNE D. TAYLOR 
it the form o ern nt sda ' ee wwe” Th ‘ . : 
| ie form of government under which they will live.” The This first comprehensive, yet concise, survey 
screditing of the militarists could best be assured by de- of world trade in agricultural products sup- 
sing the imperial house. What parts of the government plies authentic facts and figures which reveal 
T nd educational system are to be chang red, by whom, and the effect of national trade policies, of inter- 
rf ] mye national trade agreements, of imperial pref- 
) what we are not told. Japan wi | be driven out of Asi ia Pie hae de? , 
ae erences, of various production and trade 
¢ 5 c | > >.) 1 yt yarre fT - . ‘ . 
tripped of its colonies but will Rot De ‘Perret stm restrictions. Separate chapters deal with cot- 
> world’s markets.’’ Manchuria, Formosa, and the Liu Chiu ton, wheat, rubber, coffee, etc., and the future 
is—Mr. Abend confuses them with the smaller Pesca- of the trade in relation to war and conditio 
»} , ; iY ! , : 7 _ : Soa = “ } Statiqn ¢ ] 
- res—should be returned to China, and it is imped, though of peace 1s disc ussed. Autho1 avatlve ae 
i pecifically stated. that British Hono! ad Pocta timely. . . . Expert interpretation.”—N. Y. 
Cl ly da, Uat tis ongeKony? and ( uguese 1: . . “oO 
: si a ees ee ee Times Book Review. $3.50 
, Macao should be similarly restored. The abolition of extra- 


rritoriality, concessions, and other special foreign privileges 


n China is already practically accomplished sinc« the recent THE MACMILLAN CO.. NEW YORK 


ng of the British and American treaties. 











be promised eventual 
not be fit for immediate self-govern- 
al tutelage under an 


sine freedom must also be 


period of politic 
} 


aship. Philipy 
‘ i 
nll ant he ready Py J ar lenre 
§ Will not be ready for incependence 
- 


economically, until at least a few 


his war.” Mr. Abend is severe on 


)-China, “easily the worst example of the 


man’s imperialism to be found in all of East Asia, an 


fre an ternatin | authority in which the Frenct me 
es for an internawonai authority in waich we rencn anc 


UC ‘ 


RESO 
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Theatre Guild's New Musical Piay Muste by 
RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrica by 
t OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed b 
ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Danees by 


ST. JAMES pret |, AGNES DE MILLE 
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Bulof, Joan Roberts, Lee Dixon, 
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ae 




















tie eat ee 
ive IN A iid 
the Chinese might have an important role, despite t! 
guided pledges of the al American a. 
respect French sovereignty i ae empire. He is vaguer , 


Thailand but feels that it too ‘will have to undervo a 


period of political tute lag 
The Indies ha 


of virtual raed w 


e and g uardianship ‘i 
ve already been promised a post 
ith Holland in a wider Nether]; 
doubtful whether this 
mean independence for the Dutch in 


-war po 


Commonwealth, but it remains 
only the Indies ; 
rs or whether it will transfer 


Though rec 


Abend feels that there is no justificati 


leade 
stantial political power to the Indonesians 
nizing this, Mr. 


favored few native 


booting the Dutch out and that they must be intrusted 
the task of making good the promises of the Atlantic Char 
left to 
Burma, he 
international guardianship { 
United States, 


In Malaya “Great Britain will probably be 
) P y 


stability and government as she sees fit.” 
case for 
1 China and the 


assuming major responsibilitie 


will be another 


period, wit besides B 


es. 
One wishes that Mr. Abend had contented himse! 
East and Southeast Asia and devoted himself to a more 
trating analysis of the heart-breaking internal difficul 
however, with muddled a: 
adequate chapters Australia, and New Zea! 
before coming to the problem of the smaller Pacific Isia 
(which he erroneously populates in the Southwest 
“Malays,” presumably meaning Melanesians). The Jay 

ls, he feels, should belong to the | 


mandated islands, 
States or at least to a strong international authority ; the 


those areas. He continues, 


on India, 


of islands ve south from Hawaii to Austrailia : 
also come under some type of international control fo 
He prop 
grant landing tights at 


poses of air traffic. erly criticizes American ur 

ingness to 

at mus. 
aving thus disposed of the Pacific and the Far E 


ged to | 


Hawaii to Au 


$9: 


Abend apparently felt obli 
two extraneous anecdotal chapters on Matsuoka and Ko 


28 pages, Mr. 


both of whom used him to convey imposs‘hle politi 
to Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek. «ne Matsuoka s 
transmitted through Abend and the New York Tim 
Washington, was the simple proposal to have i and 
United States purchase all 
fifty billion yen! Mr. 
“chose to reply through officia! channels.’ 
Aside from a number of 


f eastern Siberia for thir 


Abend thinks President Ro 


minor errors of fact, the 


the Nn 


suffers from a wholly inadequate attention to 


and desperate problem of 4 poverty and economic | 


anes - Ve <. 1 r< 
ynical that Mr. Abend, who a few yea 
) 
1 


wardness. It is irc 
was writing luridly 


’ 


of chaos and corruption in a the 


tively prosperous and pea eful China, shou!d now fail t 


sufficient consideration to the ominous economic break: 
in Free China today, Equally unfortunate is the fail 
discuss the international machinery which will be ne: 
for pormeneg peace and security in this redesigned A 
or to consider the presumable role of the Soviet Un 
These defects greatly weaken a book which, despite its ove 
simplifications, would otherwise serve as a good popu 
of that othe 


W. L. HOLLA! 


guide to an understanding of the destinies 


of humanity. 











Fiction in Review 










NYONE who looks for another 
/%\ du Maurier’s “Hungry Hill” (Doubleday, D 
) will be sorely disapp | 


rier 
bLitl 


























| 
‘ 
5 “Hungry Hill” is a long, diligent, and boring narra- 
a hundred years in the life of an Irish mine-ownt 
» re whose chief claim to notice, it seems to me, is its 
ity to die j } ) 
gue of the novel I was at a loss to understand what 
ited Miss du Maurier to write it, but this last section, 
1 1920 and concerning itself in an epiloguish way with 
B e of the last Brodrick at the hands of his own rebellious 
ymen, indicates that she intended her book to be a his- 
liagnosis, by means of one family, of what is wrong 
re the whole of past and present Ireland. And evidently 
is wrong with Ireland is twofold but simple: the Irish 
t any outside interference—the Epilogue makes much of 
r Ourselves Alone’’ slogan of the rebels—at the same time 





y are too indolent and superstitious and unreliable to 


nything for themselves. Thus in Miss du Maurier’s ac- 








the few sturdy souls like Copper John Brodrick who 
industrious and enterprising had constantly to battle 


st their compatriots, and even their own descendants 





too weak and indolent to carry on the family burden 






ynsibility. One wonders whether “Hungry Hill” im- 


then, that what Ireland needs today is the ruthlessness 





e Brodrick ancestors to force order and prosperity on 
} 





Irish people in spite of themselves. 






surely this is not a novel of a quality to provoke one 





i 


to agreement or disagreement with its political impli- 





s. The only significant thing about “Hu 





inion, is that it has so quickly 





s leading best-sellers. Of course it may be that Mi 
tier is only disappointing her vast “Rebecca” audi- 
and yet the equal popularity of another generations 





, Marcia Davenport's ‘Valley of Decision,” which had 





h predec essor, suggests that the secret of the large sale 





Hungry Hill” possibly lies in the fact that it covers so 






time and kills off one generation after another, re- 





ling one of death and the transitoriness of things—a 





mporary substitute for the old tragic catharsis. At any 





I strongly suspect that at least among women a nov 









is sort is read in the utmost seriousness if only because 





sufficiently time-consuming to justify the time wasted 





and sufficiently dreary to be respectable and support 


id lesson of the American schoolroom—namely, that 






2 novel to be elevating it must be dull. 





I was mystified to understand why Miss du Maurier 
e “Hungry Hill” 
mystified to under 


ning a novel as large, 





and why it is being read, I am still 





tand why in these days of paper 






foolish, and inept as Carleton 





1 


; ‘Dawn over the Amazon” (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 





>3) should be worth publishing. Of course, it is about Latin 
i 











“Rebecca” in Daphne 


eave 


if M 


Beals was thi: 


“Dawn over the Amazon’ 


no man’s 


r. Beals’s Gabr 


beings and the ever 


a v Cc 


b of tragedy, 


ever suspected petw 
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purgers from personal knowle 


April 


munications Commission, 


the charge of subversior 


YERICK LL. 


recommendec 


SCHUMAN 


joe 


his dismissal 


nt the 


is Woodrow Wilson professor of 


College, and his books include “ 


Over 


Policy Toward Russia Since 
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DELMORE SCHWARTZ has recently 


} 


a long narrative in verse and 


Evrope,” ‘The 


‘Shenandoah,” “In 


1918.” 
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“The Imitation of Life.” 
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—_ 
ORSES may id their children 
{ W Bell Tolls” 
fe I T] ( é e WoO | g a! 
) (not to be confused with Joseph 
Stallion) which appeared to Mr. Hem 
ingway'’s novel and even in Dudley 
Nicho +s or ‘inal i} has 1 
need in t} I ishe auc 1, to 
read lazed face 
Human bei ould proce 1 more 
wutiously se y are liable to be 
misinformed. W1 f-sc-sts are actually 
mentioned, the one time they a the 
ontext makes it clear that the st 
Italians who, in compat th ¢ in} 


Nazis and those dirty Russian Commu 


nists, are bullyragging each other an 

wor little Spain, which wants only 
| 

peace and quiet. In the same speech 


f you are not careful, you may easily 
ret the impression that Gary Cooper 1s 


simply fichting for the Republican Party 


n a place where the New Deal has got 
particularly out of hand. The next 
speech, which suggests that not all Amer- 


jcans have Mr. Cooper's disinterested his- 


orical roresi{ PI ars 

script t not on the screen. There is, on 
the of r ind. Gen il Golz’ ke 
about how f yf Spain is these 
days, which I s ppo ( i re f led 
a na by een workers 
def d enough t heir v ies 
t! lf There is a faint 
hint t ( ( ( in « r 
acte a < Russian irettes | sup 
po e il { were any more 5 Peciiic tne 
run on Novotnys would be excelled only 
by the Norway-rat stampede of the mil 
lions to fling themsel it Earl Brow 
der’s { Miss B f s allowed to 
u he Inter | Brigade’s Salud 
once when M ( r says g'by. but 
when Mr. Cooper f 1 comrade 
from Ipture by she | } through 
the ¢ id neithe yr tie ir to 
5 more than adi I t nt 
read diff A lin f Mr. Nichols’s 
invents I come f Stalin,” as it 
excit d ed Kon n 
5 ne in tl t f a bit in years, 
ef il I I 

| } guous and, ¢ 
: f unim| int 

Mr N ipt is f oh 
riddled with the rd fascist. The 
release script and the production prefer 


the word nationalist. I thought I once 


caught the word phalangist, but it may 





rashed through. It has covered itself, 
too, against any pink nigglers who 
might bring the accusation of dodging 
political issues. The speech in which 

Cooper mentions fascists and the 


iid party so misleadingly does 


it least—and with abominably clumsy 
hindsight—zvgo on to say that Spain, as 
the old phrase went, is a proving- 


ground, a dress rehearsal for a greater 
war. But even this has no more organic 
connection with the film as a whole than 
i Gideon Bible has with a hotel bed- 


Uhere is, on the other hand, Ingrid 
line resemblance to an imaginable 
human being: she really knows how to 
in a blend of poetic grace with 

t realism which almost never ap- 
ears in American pictures. Heming- 
way's conception of Maria is partly 
adolescent I think, and for a while 
her understanding of the role seems 
still more so. She s¢ never to have 
dreamed that a young girl who has seen 
death and suffered gang rape cannot in 
all reason bounce into her role looking 
like a Palmolive ad. But in many mo- 
ments of the early love stuff—in flashes 
yf shy candor and in the pleasures of 
‘ve—she does very 
tty things, and later on she does 
ones. Her confes- 
on of the rape in exquisitely man- 
aged tearjerker. Her final scene of fare- 
well is shattering to watch. Not that 
t's perfect. But its sources and inten- 
ire so right, and so astonishingly 

out of key with the rest of the produc- 
tion. She seems really to have studied 
hat a young woman might feel and 


L ] 


ook like in such a situation (not a mov- 


ng picture )—half-nauseated and nine- 
tenths insane with grief, forced haste, 
and utter panic. Semi-achieved though 

is, it is devastating and wonderful 


tO sce 
A lot of other actors ought to be 
n 1 if there were space. Katina 
ixinou’s Pilar sometimes stagy, but 
he does have style and grandeur. Akim 
lamiroft's Pablo would have been a 


eat performance, I believe, if only it 
I e chance. The best of Vladi- 
Sokoloff's Anselmo has real sweet- 


ne ; against the stock-company naive 

s to which the production re- 
his conscience over killing. Frank 
Puclia’s Captain Gomez and Fortunio 
Bonanova's Fernando are solid and very 
bt. of 


likable, and a young Cuban named Lilo 
Yarson gives a gentle, fine performance 


as Joaquin. Gary Cooper is self-effacing 


lly a little faint, like the 





The NATIO: 


character he plays, but the faintness } 
its moments of paying off, and his 
eral support of Miss Bergman is ne 
as good as the law will allow. 
That is more than can be said of : 
coarse-grained general tone of the : 
Mikhail Rasumny, who might 
made a good nature symbol of 
amoral gipsy, is reduced to a D 
Griffith comic with overtones of a 
arts survey course. Joseph Calleia’s | 
Sordo, by no likely fault of his, is 
a blend of Wallace Beery and 1 
Marshall; and the famous stand on 
hill, which needs mathematical < 
processing, is nearly illegible. Hen 
way perhaps crowded in more gra 
scale characters than he could har 
but at least they had the benefit of 
whole of his great talent and intent 
here, though they talk forever, they 
just a mush with mica flashing on 
half-developed, nervously tossed a: 
incoherent. One single shot of the d« 
perate love and hopeful intuition w 
prompts Agostino to strike his le 
could have given that scene intact 
ror, even greatness, as a tragic imag 
appeasement; as it is, it is like a 
dog running on three legs. The susper 
sive intercutting of the long last 1 
sedulous as it is in its derivation f 
“Intolerance,” where that was inve 
only increases my reverence for the « 
picture; the new has all the suspens: 
a clothesline swaybacked with we 
The suspense at the bridge as d 
is laid is boldly protracted to the p. 
tidicule. I sympathized with the 
ness and was had by the suspense 
could not help realizing that, proj 


1 


conceived and cut, it could have 

ten times as exciting in half the fo 

The rhythm of this film, in fact, is 
most defective I have ever seen 

superproduction. 

The Technicolor is even unluc 
It is as good as the best experts, at 
stage, can make it: which still me 
the rankest kind of magazine-illustr 
and postcard art. Color is very nice 
costume pieces and musical come: 
and has a great aesthetic future in fi 
but it still gets fatally in the way « 
any serious imitation of reality. 

Of all the rumbling rumors and 
nials of political interference on 
part of the Franco government, 
Catholic church, and the State De; 
ment, it has been possible chiefly 
find only the clogged-drain smell whi 
the picture bears out. Franco's ambass: 
dor tried to get the State Department 
suppress it and was refused. The 5 
Francisco consul, Francisco Amat, s4¥ 


, 







































ri 


h Zukor 
It is a great picture, without 
| significance. We are not for or 
inybody ’’ Other Paramount ex- 
have delivered lines almost as 

On the g 
ning was delayed from March to 

ause Robert 

iphy—had work 
State Department 
le in Washington, 


disregarded. Adol 








question whetner 






Jordan—pardon 





to do in Spain, 





1 
dec mnes com- 






[here are peop 
who are not eager to tie their 





; to it, who say that the whole 
“too hot to talk about ‘i Why, 
And how this pro- 


led 






man’s guess 





have offen 


a few million 


, 1j . Klee 
could possibly 





one politically, except 


s characters who 





retain some 





of moral nerve, is beyond any 





Mr “He mingway's sleeping bag, by 








is so discreetly used that you 











MONTEUX’S se 
ert with the New York Phil- 
Symphony Artur Schnabel was 
yloist in Schumann's Piano Con- 

nd having heard him play one 


1umann’s sets of piano pieces su- 


T 


4 con 











a few years ago I went to this 
rt with anticipation, only to be 
rised and disappointe 1 by playing 





was heavy and labored much of the 





though there were of course 
es turned 
tion which Schnabel is ca ipal le of. 


| heard only the first movement of 





out with the marvelous 






Symphony, which 
Monteux and 


ikovsky’s Fourth 
is better conceived by 
¢ d with 






more precision and better 

by the orchestra than the works of 
preceding concert. As for this first 
ert, in justice to Monteux—who, 
is a tech- 






igh not a great musician, 
ily expert conductor—I will elabo- 
ith addi- 






e my recent statement that wi 
nal rehearsal he might have achieved 
he beauty of sonority and finish that 
AS lacxing, My guest and I had reached 


but a few 













onclusion at the concert; 
later he wrote that he had discov- 
Monteux had _ had 
urs of rehearsal—this for almost 114 
irs Of performance. This led me to 
ite to him asking the source of his 






exactly 1% 







formation, and to the New York Phil- 
Harmonic asking how much rehearsal 








fro rit h 
had had onl; urs: | t did 
tell me h 1 time he /ad had 
What it « » say that conductors 
were being given “the usual rehearsal 
ft 214 hou i as f h as r 


( is mu 
hours when necessary: for Bruno W 

y repeating works he had con 
ducted during the winter, 21% hours 
were enough; for a conductor new to 


the orchestra as much as four hours w 


— This implied, without actually 

aying so, that Monte eux npr had any- 
where from 2'% to four hours; and a 
couple of weeks later my guest an 


swered, laming a P rson seemingiy ul 
impeachable as a spokesman for M 

teux as the one who had told him 
Monteu l 


of 


x had had 
exactly 1144 hours 

Put aside the conflict in statements 
for the moment ; and consider only 
It is true 


Philharmonic’s statement. 





> usual number of such 
rehearsals with which a Philharmor 

conductor prepares his Thursday eve- 
four—making 


hearsal time ten hours. True, his pro- 


but even if you deduct for that 


hours. If Toscanini 


longer; 
you don’t get four 





conducting his own N. B. C. Symphony 
gets at least hours of rehearsal for 
a broadcast of an hour, Monteux should 
get that much for a program of almost 


an hour and a half with an orchestra 
that he is conducting for the first time. 
As for the conflict in statements, let 


it constitute my answer to those who 


have wondered that I haven't estab- 
lished the right and wrong of contro- 
versies like the one between ASCAP 


and the broadcasting chains, or between 
Mr. Petrillo and the record companies. 
If I get conflicting statements on a sim- 
ple matter like the amount of time 
Monteux had for rehearsal of a concert, 
what hope have I—even if I devote my 
time to not ming else—of getting the 
mere facts of those tangled controversies 
out of the people involved in them? 
For one thing I would have to get 
them from people in and about the 
broadcasting and record companies; and 
experience has taught me that the broad- 
casting and record company mind and 
my own are mutually baffling. Perhaps 
I should say the business mind; but 
Idn’t be correct. The purpose 
of business being, as I understand fully, 
to make money, there is the business 
mind which makes its money by selling 
a useful and good product like bicar- 


that wou 
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Beec!] | | h pr 

if s of the ef if ; | I nndce 
tand that. Then 8 n 1 of 
one American re Oo iv exec e 









money ¥ ling re 
ings, bad needles if le are willing 
te t } 1] 1 that. But 
there is the 1 of s er execu 
tives of ) | < xy} ch T ) 
luce good and bad offer both 
equally as the be when they 
have sold lar quantities of a bad re 
cor 9 oO | t< peo} ¢ 
without the ears and t hines to 
know what they were buvine. think that 
this n the records good, their manu 
facture an t worthy of praise, and 
adverse criticism a manifestation of a 
viciously ignoble nature, contending that 


an expert who conducts a record column 
should write about the records from the 
oint e view of the hundreds of thou- 
f people with def ry e ears and 


vho find 


not rs the point or view « 


them satis- 
factory, f 
an expert with good ears and a good 
machine who Si their defects. That 
mind I find } and Beecham seen 

to have had trouble understanding it 
too. B. H. HAGGIN 


iffling : 
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Mr. Lippmann Demutrs 
Dear Sirs: In his review of my book 


r ’ " 
{ 2 rOorei en i . svil fhe 


United Kingdom, and Eire—the fol- 


| J e: 
| n. P ival, Belgium, the 
ls. Norwa Sweden, and 
1) {// of tl constitute, 
J f security In 
{ a on ny one of 
them W < ere ty mn lve ill of 
t 1 | call this svs t Atlantic 
( Tl) f it in con- 
tinental Il of them “west 
; f 70n log 
M f ent is that the alliance of 
' Atlar C uty with Russia 
and with China is the necessary nucleus 
of a staf world order. I rue that a 
world o tr cannot be generated on the 


tions principle of an asso- 
more than fifty states acting 
t histori i! 
experience teaches us that larger socie- 
tic row by agglomeration around a 
nuciear state powerful enough to pro- 


benefit of wider 


vide | ¢ ? ! th 
Those who take the League 
of Nattor v ft ently argue from 
t ) Oo the Amer n Union, 
which ' ' 1 by the 
1 if ( if I | I overeion 
sta J Y Dao that his 
anali is histor false in that the 
’ fy? 4 f f f ) id f ) 
! t, a d, 
t | . first ertiet if of 
Nor ler their common 
il! i to tl I » crown 
Mr. ¢ I judge from his re- 
w and f 1a ute letter, a | f 
ir ol Lure Sif il! 
the nations west of R a and including 
Britain. I am not. I wuld reeard such 


aounion, if it were consummac | as a 


military federation, as wholly undesir- 


' J 
nately, it were not wholly 


Letters to the Editors 


uniCaitzapie, Sucn a Europe” would 
ly be a Pan-German Europe. For 
there is no state west of the Curzon line 


large enough to resist German domina- 
tion. ouch a Europe would at once be 
ortally at odds with Russia. It would 


Britain from Russia, and it 


1uienatce 

would—if the United Kingdom fol- 
lowed Mr. Guérard’s advice and ad- 
hered to it—cause the dissolution of 


the British Commonwealth and the iso- 
he Americas. 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Washington, D. C., June 29 


anon Of 





he Missing Chapter 
It is 


Dear Sirs: true that the states listed 
l 


by Mr. Lippmann in his letter are al 
‘ o : "TY 1 
west of the Curzon line.”” But they do 


not constitute “Europe.” Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s scheme fails to provide for Ger- 
Poland, the Danube Basin, the 
Balkans, the Mediterranean region. 


Even the states he mentions would be 


mM v 
Mhialiy, 


merely the outposts or satellites of an 
overwhelming Anglo-American combi- 
nation. Few of them would be satisfied 
with such a situation. I have been an 
American almost as long as Mr. Lipp- 
mann; but I was a European before 
that, and I know how Continental Eu- 
ropeans feel. I am afraid Mr. Lippmann 
not. That is what I mean by 
“ienoring Europe.” 


Europe is a historical, cultural, eco- 


does 


nomic reality, and we should not at- 
to disrupt it. If it were kept 
divided or Balkanized, torn between the 
of Russia and 
you may be sure that it would 


conflicting influences 
Britain, 
he constantly under the menace of Ger- 
many, encircled and resentful. The only 
many, encircled and resentful. ine only 
way of settling the German problem is 
to absorb Germany into the European 
Union. All strategic materials, resources, 


would be under federal 


and activities 


trol. There would be European citi- 


. German speech, as there are at 
present Swiss citizens of German speech. 
The difference is that in Switzerland the 
Ger! $ itnumber the rest, three to 


ited Europe they would be 
one. 
Linpmann’s letter is a most wel- 


num bered, three to 


instalment of the missing eleventh 
hapter. In his admirable contributions 

Herald Tribune, he has gone 
farther: “Let us not imagine that Eu- 
ope can be resettled and restored with- 


out the full participation of France 
without the influence that France 

can exert.’’ I wager that France's pe 
the tradition of A 
seek to build a U 


will follow 
Briand, and 
Europe. 
Why I believe that Europe 
clude Great Britain, but not the 
world, is too large a question to 
cussed in a brief paragraph. | hi 
shall have the opportunity of pres 
my arguments at greater length. 


ALBERT Gl 


Those “Broad-gauged Men’ 


Sirs: In an article entitl 


Dear 
own fal 


I ifall of Joseph Weiner 
June issue of The Nation, yout 
ington correspondent, I. F. § 

pressed uncertainty about the 1 


of Donald Nelson's 
gauged men.” 

The answer may be found in C) 
XIX of “Babbitt,” 
is accused by one of his empl 
whom he is about to discharge for 
honesty, of being himself dishonest 
on a larger scale. Babbitt replies : 
fense of his actions—using his ki: 
edge of the proposed route of a 
street-car line to make huge profi 


, 
parase 


wherein that \ 


The NATION 





real estate for himself and the stre« 


car officials—by declaring righte 
“There was nothing dishonest abo 
The only way you can get progré 
for the broad-gauged men to get t! 
done; and they got to be rewarded 
in this instance, it would appear, 
Joseph Weiner's scalp. 

LT. (J.G.) WM. G. LEARY, U.S. 
Norman, Oklahoma, June 26 


FSA Architecture 


Dear 
purpose, your editorial some tim 
Farm Security Administs 


Sirs: Considering its imme 
on the 
was justified in referring only t 
nomic and 
when the final score comes to be ch 
up, let it not be forgotten that the 
ern office of the FSA is 
some of the best architecture which 
been done in the United States tn 1 
years—architecture, that is, consi 
realistically as a social function. 

IRVING F, MORROW 


Oakland, Cal., May 3. 


responsi 





1. f 


related achievements. But 


aa 
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Delightful Entertainment « All 
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% FOR JULY VACATIONS 

All Sports x Tasty Food * Sparkling 
Entertainment 

%* CASS CARR & His Band 


$30 WEEK «+ SPECIAL RATES 
TO SERVICE MEN IN UNIFORM 


Make Reservations Now at 
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Go “RUSTIC” at 


‘Cane LOG TAVERN | 


and love it! Enjoy the frier 
ort thrill ain you r favorite sports "Tenia s, 
Han iball, Swimming, Orch: stra. Deli ious 
food. Yes, it’s camp life at its best, with 
every modern comfort 
JULY RATES: $45 UP WEEKLY 
Write for Booklet N 


CAMP LOG TAVERN, Miiford, Pa. 


N. Y. Office, 498 E. (0th 8t. Tol. ST 9-4695 





omen Philadelphia, 5033 Diamond St., Tri. O62! cqmmm. 
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* ae ~f = Se rireart and 
yet 40 Look oes 





ENJOY our own private golf 
course—the sandy beach on 
our cool lake—our stables and 
28 miles of woodland trails— 
@ our tennis courts — extremely 
1 good food and excellent ac- 
commodations, 


enmere 


CHE STER-NX 


ue Ja the Ramapos-51 miles from N.Y. 
Chester 200 
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Enjoy Every Sport 
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ing * Horseback ¢ Bicycling * Ping Pong 
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— Directors — 

Paul Wolfson and Sol Rothauser 
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320 BROADWAY 








45 MILES FROM N. ¥. C. 


Telephone 7755 


Exclusive location. 150 acres of 
unusual beauty. ALL SEASONAL 


SPORTS. Recorded concert mu- 


your pleasure. Last word in ac 
commodations and hospitality. 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 






“Aindorest 
xi) Parke 





* STAR LAKE CAMP 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 
Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1,800 feet elevation and right on the lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga- 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courts, Canocing, Swimming, Handball, 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, 
Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Interesting one 
day trips arranged. Delicious wholesome 
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sic and many other activities for 5 
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REEZEMONT PARK 
MONK N.Y. 


A en F'state in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 
If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as you would your home, visit this nearby 
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nished. All sport facilities. Excellent cuisine, 
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CLUBHOUSE, each 


room with private bath. 
Enjoy informal activities 
of theatre, lounge, cock- 
tail-bar, sun-decks. Lake, 
13 championship tennis 
courts, private golf 
course, all on premises. 


Make reservations now! 
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Directors 
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is every requisite for rest 
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location, 2 priv ate lakes, 
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STAY AND PLAY AT 


MAUD'S SUMMER-RAY 


NORTH BRANCH SULL. CO., 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 


PRIVATE LAKE RUMBA — BAR 
ALL SPORTS SOCIAL DOINGS 
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CULTURE EVENINGS DRAMATICS 
BROADWAY THEATRE MARIONETTES 
ARTISTS MUSICALES 
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Private cars from your house direct to Maud's 
DAILY BUSES DIRECT 
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CAMP 
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Complete 
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* Private Lake a by 800 acres of pines and 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


& 4 Unglish version of Cavalleria 
husticana 

Might we say rat th l ple 
l'roops surrounding find only a 
hepherd 

“Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for 
shame And | skin on 
eant limbs” (King John) 


2ase em? 


e, but not in 


wn by 


ald to give } 


hand 
t, yet they 


aving nu- 
word 3, 5 


nority h 
rity (two 


n landmark 
ivalryman of 


last 


te that idleness 

of weak ones 

yi an another bird 
e ita 

U. S. bachelor president 

His mare is agair ming a popu- 

Jar means of prorression 


Dec 


DOWN 


A thin time may be in 
women who go in for it 
1 7) 1 


store for 


hes that } h an unde- 
niable fault 
Inventor’s stocl 


& Twin brothe: 


i-trade 


; ' 
Ww i UOCUS 


6 P< ison 
7 They don’t mind being taken in 
He had fun at a royal court, accord- 
ing to the story 
Ira pants—for political office, 
hi ips 
He surrende red at Appomattox 
The witticism I dropped is not let off 
The tail of a cart 
Have snappy ones gone out of fash- 
ion since the introduction of the zip 
fastener? 
Skilled in political affairs 
Being upright he won’t sin 
Bees are responsible for half of the 
row 
Rather 
virl 
Anne’ s back 
like it! 
29 Lucifer 


are indebted to W. H. W.,, Mont- 
for 24) 


-— 3. > 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE 
ACTOS i CAPITAL: 5 LE’ 9 
SCOTS; 10 NOR; 11 LOGAN; 12 ELS: 
15 ANGELL; 16 EASIEST: 17 DOOM: 19 
WLAT; 21 ALIMONY: 22 ISLE; 23 WAVE; 
25 SEASONS: 27 IDEALS; 20 BASIER: 23 IN 
USE; 34 ILL; 35 DENSE; 36 LOTTERY; 
37 ATHIRST. 


DOWN:—1 CUSTARD; 
SLE; 4 LINO; & LARK; 6 TALENT; 7 
BAGRIE; 8 SINGLET; 13 SALLIES ; 14 FIRM- 
HST; 15 ASININE: 18 OIL 90 LBA ; 22 INI- 
TIAL; 24 EARNES rj 25 SLE 20 SAR. 
DAH; 28 EXULT; 30 INNER: Ma AIRY; 
32 BLLA 


per- 


an uncommon name for a 


28 for tea, but she won’t 


(We 


pelier, Vt., 
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